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Fie. 1.—DRESS FOR GIRL FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


COUNTRY TOILETTES. 

Fig. 1 is a girl’s dress of écru zephyr, relieved by collar, cuffs, 
and girdle of corn-flower blue velvet. The deep round collar is of 
colored batiste embroidery, and a drooping plastron made of 
straight bands of this embroidery is held in the velvet girdle. 

The costume Fig. 2 is of flowered satteen. The skirt is pro- 
fusely draped, and ornamented with lace frills and velvet ribbon 
bows. The pointed corsage is open at the throat, with half-long 
sleeves. The white embroidered tulle scarf is two yards and three- 
quarters long and three-quarters of a yard wide. It is closely 
pleated across at the top of the head, crossed at the back of the 
head, and draped about the bosom, with one end pinned by a sil- 
ver arrow in front, and the other fastened with a similar ornament 
on the left shoulder. 





COUNTRY TOILETTES. 
Fic. 2.—FLOWERED SATTEEN COSTUME AND EMBROIDERED TULLE SCARF. 


FRENCH BREEDING AND DRESSING. 


TO one can touch the coast of France without experiencing in a 
moment the pleasant effect of the out-of-door politeness. 
The gentleman who steps into the compartment of the railway 
earriage bows to the lady who may be seated there, and as he 
leaves the carriage he lifts his hat to her. This is a polite action, 
and contrasts favorably with the almost brutal coldness with which 
an Englishman keeps his hat on in his club, at the House of Com- 
mons, and especially in a railway train. Englishmen are very 
economical of their politeness. 

The good manners of English servants, however, contrast favor- 
ably with those of America. A man-servant always says “ Thank 
you,” even if you reprimand him. The lady of the house says: 
“ Ruggles, clear the table.” “Thank you, my lady.” “ Ruggles, 





you have not shaken the door mat.” “Thank you, my lady.” He 
then proceeds to do whatever he is told. There is none of that 
very disagreeable arguing which is so common in America—no 
answering back, The clerk in a shop says, “‘ We have some very 
good gloves to show you, my lady.” “But I do not want them,” 
answers the lady. “Thank you, my lady,” says the shop-map. 
The maids in a hotel always address every lady as “ My lady.” It 
is a little matter, but it.is a very pleasant change from the lou¢, 
defiant, or sullen manners of the American servants, and might b: 
copied to advantage. What an immense success an English hote! 
keeper would have in America, if he could bring over his servant: 
and their manners ! 

In France the servants have the most effusive politeness. Thev 
are sometimes rather tiresome, as they are so fond of talking, an-| 
wish to remain and talk, talk, talk, forever. The femme de chamb,¢ 
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is never disrespectful, but she is somewhat famil- 
jar. As for the women of whom one orders cor- 
sets and shoes and caps and bonnets, they are 
very kind, polite, voluble, and respectful, but they 
have a sharp eye to the main chance, and if one 
chooses to dispute a bill, they become angry and 
sometimes insolent. 

The exquisite neatness of the French cap and 
apron, the grisette dress, has no doubt a great 
effect on the charm which surrounds housekeep- 
ing in the French capital. No servant ever comes 
before her mistress otherwjse than in a perfectly 
clean and very becoming dress. Every person in 
France, from the owvrier in his blouse to the belle 
in the Bois, dresses tastefully and in accordance 
with his or her occupation. Women of any grade 
who wish to make a good impression should re- 
member that dress, whether of wool, silk, cotton, 
or linen, when worn by them becomes a part of 
themselves and their lives, and speaks aloud, be- 
traying joy or sadness, grief or cheerfulness ; it 
expresses also sex, character, position, and degree 
of intelligence. Nor are these attributes due to 
the materials we wear, but to the manner in which 
we wear them and the way in which we put them 
on. In this art precisely the French people are 
the masters of costume. The working-man all 
over France, in his blouse and cap, is a pictur- 
esque object; the French bonne, the femme de 
chambre, the nourrice, the concierge, are alike as 
picturesque as the lady of fashion. 

In 1884 silk has almost disappeared as an ar- 
ticle of dress (except in foulards), and wool has 
taken its place. The lovely dresses seen at the 
Grand Prix were almost all of wool. It is the 
most healthy material to wear next the skin, and 
should there be always white, as colored woollen 
under-garments are corroding. But the lovely 
tints of merino are now so common and so cheap 
that fashion dictates that these should be worn 
for dressy occasions ; also cotton and linen fab- 
rics in stripes and spots, now so fashionable, 
made up with French taste, take their places on 
the coach, in the victoria, on the promenade, at 
Hurlingham, and at the garden parties of London, 
One scarcely ever sees a silk dress on a young 
person now, except at dinner or in the evening ; 
all is simplicity and cheapness. Dress should 
be light of weight to be healthy and becoming ; 
heavy materials spoil the figure, tire mind and 
body, and spoil the walk in summer. 

In the Bois de Boulogne women walk in very 
short dresses with immense bustles, and with 
very pretty clocked stockings of a color unlike 
the dress.. They drive in short dresses, and 
show the feet very much. Itis doubtful whether 
this is a pretty fashion, as a short dress never looks 
well when a woman sits down. The pretty flow- 
ered muslins, the percales, the foulards, and the 
white merino dresses, and new shot silks made up 
with muslin, gauze, nuns’ cloth, cashmere, cream 
veiling, or grenadine, are very tasteful, Slippers 
are worn with decidedly low heels. For a dusty 
drive French women have very pretty little full 
cloaks, called mushrooms, made of a sort of Jap- 
anese silk richly set off by lace in a cascade 
falling down each side, and the sleeves gayly 
trimmed with lace. These are at once useful 
and ornamental]. The bonnets are of a high con- 
ical shape, so that a pretty French woman looks 
like Titania peeping out of a foxglove. 

Colored Spanish laces for silk and cashmere 
dresses aid the light summery appearance of 
these dresses, which are cheap, light, and pretty. 
If a woman is seen in a heavy expensive silk, 
weighted down with trimming, she is known to 
be an American. 

The French entertain you at breakfast, at 
eleven or twelve o’clock, with a repast which 
is very light and elegant—a few strawberries, a 
sole aw gratin, some chops deliciously cooked, 
and a cup of tea, or coffee, or claret, as you choose, 
and then drive you about Paris, or separate, as 
you prefer, or take you to an artist’s atelier, or to 
see some of the thousand sights of Paris, or they 
take you to the Bois of an evening to show you 
a café chantant or give you an ice. 

Their dinner parties are yery brief affairs ; they 
do not resemble those of the English. Paris is 
an out-of-door place; the climate is superb, nei- 
ther hot nor cold, and every French person regards 
it as a very great pleasure to be “ under the stars” 
as much as possible. They have a different idea 
of what is amusing from the English, and where 
an English lady would get up a “costume ba- 
var,” the French Duchesse de Mouchy engaged 
the Spanish bull-fighter Frascuelo, with his thir- 
ty-five assistants and seven bulls, to come from 
Spain to give a féte for charity! Expectation 
was on tiptoe, and tickets for the féfe, which 
was to have been given at the Hippodrome, were 
selling at a premium, when the government 
stepped in, and the performance was forbidden, 
though M. Camescasse, the Chief of Police, had 
formally authorized it. What a difference does 
this show between the English and the French 
woman of rank! Bull-baiting is not yet extinct 
in France. It flourishes at Nismes and Arles. 
Perhaps it is not more cruel than English pigeon- 
shooting. But an English woman would shudder 
at the idea of a bull-fight. 

French women wear their hats at the theatre, 
unlike the English, and in many ways adopt the 
external idea of propriety more effectually than 
their English sisters, who sometimes mistake the 
half-world for the real world, which French wo- 
men never do. 

The rendezvous of fashion on both sides of the 
Channel is the race-course—the Croix de Bemy 
steeple-chases, Auteuil, the Grand Prix in Paris, 
and in England Ascot and Sandhurst. The 
Frenchmen are now great copyists of English 
style, but the imitation is not perfect. One can 
tell a Frenchman as far as he can see him, no mat- 
ter whether his coat is made by Poole, especially 
if he is driving. In no matter of dress do the 
French and English differ more than in the mat- 
ter of mourning. In England, for court mourn- 
ing, any old black dress will do, and white gloves 





and white shoes are worn with this hastily im- 
provised grief. Itsis a shocking combination. 
Now the French wear a thin light crape mingled 
with jet and soft gauze ribbon, which makes an 
agreeable second mourning. Narrow bands of 
black or white erépe lisse are worn. The whole 
dress is fresh, light, and tasteful. 

It must be conceded, however, that the English 
first mourning, with the unrivalled English crape 
and the perfection with which it is put on 
plain dresses, is very elegant and appropriate, 
according to our American ideas. In the London 
mourning shops a lady can dress herself much 
more cheaply than in New York or Paris, very 
beautiful gowns, trimmed with crape and jet, 
being bought for forty or fifty dollars, made up 
and ready to be put on. Their artists have a 
liberal education in taste; and it is réally most 
marvellous to inspect their mantles and bonnets 
and dresses for morning or evening. France is 
no longer a cheap place for shopping, except for 
gloves. Worth makes up French mourning, 
waich to English eyes looks very dressy, of vel- 
vet, gauze, and jet, and uses Spanish and Breton 
lace mixed with crape, which is not allowed in 
true English mourning. 

There is not as much note-writing in Paris as 
in London. The French women are too volatile, 
They like to go to the dressmakers and to shop 
too well to write letters. There is no such con- 
stant use of the pen as in England. If a newly 
arrived friend sends a little gift in England, calls 
to inquire for a sick friend, even sends a news- 
paper or magazine, the English lady immediately 
writes her a beautiful note. All notes and cards 
are immediately answered in England. In France 
there is great space given between the letter and 
its answer, A French woman expects to meet 
you at Worth’s, or Pingat’s, or on the Bois, when 
she will thank you for your gift, she says. 


So that here radically the English woman is | 


far more polite than the French woman, and an 
American woman who can write a pretty note has 
much more success in London than one who is 
simply chic and fashionable and a good dresser. 
The latter must go to Paris for her success. 

The habit which is so dear to Parisians of eat- 
ing out-of-doors is one to which English people 
never take kindly. Some wit who was charged 
too much for a cauliflower thinks the Parisian 
mentally calculates that you are charged nothing 
for the view of the Boulevard, the Champs Ely- 
sées, the Are de Triomphe, and the Bois. One 
can afford to pay for the unclouded blue of the 
sky and the undimmed brightness of the sun. 
One is presented gratuitously with a panorama 
of unequalled variety and splendor of human life 
in these al fresco meals. 

There is something in this. The general air 
of amusement, /’esprit Frangais, is thrown in. It 
would be impossible to change the natures of the 
two cities, so near in geographical position, so 
very far apart in everything else. 

In going to the Palais de l’Industrie at the pe- 
riod when the annual exhibition of the Salon is 
going on, however crowded with sight-seers the 
upper saloons may be, one is never jostled, never 
prodded with a lady’s parasol or elbow. It is a 
charming contrast to the exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, where the English appear at their worst. 

And at the Health Exhibition, although the 
vast crowds there were not aristocrats, and were, 
indeed, good plain and quiet people, and were re- 
markably well behaved in the main, still one did 
meet some specimens of English grumpiness. A 
French crowd is the more agreeable. The French 
behave better in company; the English behave 
better at home. Nothing can exceed the charm 
of manner of an English household when they 
receive a guest into their sanctum sanctorum. 
But these very people will go to the Health Ex- 
hibition and appear ill-mannered. 

The French people are very amusing when 
they attempt to be happy out of Paris. They 
say with Voltaire, “The country is the foremost 
of all insipid pleasures”; they hanker for the 
asphalt. But at Trouville, Deauville, and Biar- 
ritz the Parisians are charming. To Americans 
they are simply delightful. But, like Americans, 
who will not be known to be in New York after 
July 1, the Parisians pull down their blinds, and 
would not be seen on the boulevards for worlds, 
after the Grand Prix. 





NINE YEARS. 


N™ years to heaven had flown, 

And June came, with June’s token— 
The wild rose that had known 

A maiden’s silence broken. 


‘Twas thus the lover spoke, 

And thus she leaned and listened 
(Below, the billows broke, 

The blue sea shook and glistened): 


“We have been happy, love, 

Through bright and stormy weather, 
Happy all hope above, 

For we have been together. 


“To meet, to love, to wed— 

Joy without stint or measure, 
This was our lot,” he said, 

“To find untouched our treasure. 


“But had some blindfold fate 
Bound each unto another, 
To turn from heaven’s gate, 
Each heart-throb hide and smother— 


“Oh, dear and faithful heart, 
If thus we had been fated: 

To meet, to know, to part; 
Too early, falsely, mated— 


“Were this our bitter plight, 
Ah! could we have dissembled ?” 
Her cheek turned pale with fright; 
She hid her face and trembled. : 
R. W. Gipes. 
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The current number of this charming periodical, 
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JOURNAL,” 


by Frank H. Converse, with a front-page illustra- 
tion by W. P. Snyper. This is followed by stories 
and articles from Miss Saran Coorrr, Kirk Mun- 
ror, F. J. Tassett, Davip Ker, Frank R. Srock- 
ton, and other well-known authors, 

The art work is also especially attractive. Con- 
spicuous among the many beautiful illustrations are, 


“SWINGING IN THE BARN,” 
a rural scene, by H. P. Waxcort ; three drawings, 
illustrating Mr. Strockton’s story, by Howarp 


Pye; and a full page showing a merry group of 
little folk riding their donkeys on the beach. 
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A WISE AMBITION. 


ONDON in “the season” is a place of ex- 
hibitions, international, national, and 
local, from the exclusive flower show at 
Chiswick, honored by royalty, to the tawdry 
mock tournaments and fancy fairs to which 
the shillings of the vulgar buy admission. 
But it seldom sees a more instructive spec- 
tacle than the International Health Exhibi- 
tion recently held there, whose purpose was 
to arouse public sentiment to a sense of the 
economic and moral valne of public health, 
and to suggest means for its promotion and 
preservation. 

In closing his admirable address before 
the assembly, Sir JAMES PaGET, the emi- 
nent surgeon, said that “we want more 
ambition for health—a personal ambition 
for renown in health as keen as is that for 
bravery, or for beauty, or for success in our 
athletic games and field-sports.” And by 
health he did not mean the mere absence 
of visible disease, the mere ability to get 
throngh the task of the time. The healthy 
man he explained to be the man “ who can 
do his work vigorously, wherever and what- 
ever it may be. The union of strength with 
a comparative indifference to the external 
conditions of life, and a ready self-adjust- 
ment to their changes, is a distinctive char- 
acteristic of the best health. He should not 
be deemed thoroughly healthy who is made 
better or worse, more or less fit for work, 
by every change of weather or of food, nor 
he who in order that he may do his work is 
bound to exact rules of living. It is good 
to observe rules, and to some they are ab- 
solutely necessary; but it is better to need 
none but those of moderation, and observ- 
ing those, to be able and willing to live and 
work hard in the widest variations of food, 
clothing, and all the other sustenances of 
life.” 

In short, perfect health is like perfect vir- 
tue, a heroic quality which needs not.to 
sign pledges, and give bonds, and flee temp- 
tations on this side and on that. To attain 
80 magnificent a state ought indeed to be 
“a personal ambition as keen as is that for 
bravery or for beauty.” Nor should we be 
discouraged by the knowledge that the 
quest is long and hard. We inherit the 
burden of the physical sins of our forefa- 
thers, and it will take generations of con- 
science and courage, of self-denial and ef- 
fort, to invest the race or any small section 
thereof with ideally healthy bodies. But ev- 
ery one of us who denies himself the indul- 
gences which lead to dyspepsia, to sleepless- 
ness, to diseased blood, weakened muscles, 
exasperated nerves, does his part toward 
the physical advancement of his kind. 

And if self-denial be the negative side of 
this duty, exercise, the securing of pure air, 
and judicious use of pastimes are the posi- 
tive. The temperate Greeks, excelling the 
world not only in body, but in brain, are our 
perennial example and inspiration. Greek 
sculpture is still the admiration of the world, 
because the Greek body was trained by ex- 
ercise to a faultless symmetry and a match- 
less health. College games, base-ball clubs, 





lawn tennis courts, will do something to- 
ward athletic and healthful development. 
Temperance in eating and drinking will do 
more. 

But, after all, like other radical reforms, 
the reform of the public health must begin, 
for the most part, with the children, and be 
intrusted, for the most part, to the mothers. 
It is the healthy child who makes the healthy 
man or woman. It is the instrneted and 
watchful mother who rears the healthy child. 
She remembers that her boys are to be fa- 
thers and her girls mothers, and aims to 
make them fit perpetuators of the race. 

Girls, therefore, should be thoroughly 
taught physiology and hygiene, and thor- 
oughly trained in gymnastics. CHARLES 
Reave’s heroine in A Perilous Secret climbs 
a rope forty feet long, hand over hand, and 
swings easily by one hand for ten minutes 
at the top. She radiates health, strength, 
freshness, virtue, mental power, and shows 
herself fit for motherhood in body and mind. 
It is plain that her sons and daughters will 
have ‘a personal ambition for renown in 
health as keen as is that for bravery or for 
beauty.” 

The first thing for American mothers to 
do is to gain control of their own irritable 
nerves. And the nearest and strongest 
tonic, in this midsummer weather, is sim- 
ply out-of-door air. To sit still and drink 
it in becomes a form of virtue. To drop 
for the time all ambition for toilettes, for 
superfine housekeeping, for needle- work, 
for amusement, even for study, and substi- 
tute for these an ambition for health, be- 
comes a finer one. 





DUST AND DUSTING. 


USTING is one of those domestic infelici- 
ties which every housekeeper shares. 
It is a thankless task at best: nobody thinks 
of remarking that a room is carefully dust- 
ed, but who fails to inveigh against the un- 
tidiness of her whose furniture shows the 
faintest touch of the insidious foe, which in 
summer every wind conspires to lodge in 
the crannies of the house, behind the books 
in the library shelves, in the vases, or where- 
ever it is most inaccessible and unhandy? It 
perches on the chandelier, hides in the photo- 
graph album, powders the piano keys and 
the visiting-cards. In winter the furnace 
and the open fire furnish us with the un- 
coveted article, and, wrestle with it as we 
may, we never have the pleasure of fairly 
routing it. It is only an old-fashioned su- 
perstition that dusting is of any service; we 
believe it was THOREAU who emancipated 
himself from this fetich of the duster, and 
threw his specimens of minerals out the win- 
dow because they demanded daily atten- 
tion. What housekeeper will ever have the 
courage of her convictions, and follow his 
example? It almost seems, instead, as if 
we collected bric-d-brac on purpose to ac- 
commodate this ancient dust, and provide it 
a tenement. Bridget flings her feather 
broom hither and yon in desperation, flirts 
the dust into the atmosphere, where we may 
conveniently inhale it, instead of allowing 
it to remain innocently shelved, in spite of 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S injunction to use 
only a damp cloth; and who shall estimate 
the costly bits that have fallen a sacrifice 
to the slippery fingers of the house-maid ? 
Indeed, we suspect dusting is an art that 
should be taught as well as cooking, that 
should have its Professor BLor and its Miss 
Corson. It requires patience, eyesight, and 
determination, but we are apt to believe 
that anybody is equal to it, even a green 
girl who has never contended with dust, 
aud does not know its ambushes, its force 
and strategy. The sincere duster, however, 
like the poet,is born; she loves her voca- 
tion; she would be miserable in a world 
where there is no dust to dispute with, if 
such exists; even gold-dust would seem a 
little disereditable to have about her. She 
“scorns delight and lives laboyjous days” in 
its service, and is jealous of the servants’ 
interference with her prerogatiyes. In the 
mean time there are other people who are 
obliged to dust their dwellings, as there are 
those who feel obliged to write poetry, with- 
out any special talent for the work, because 
others do, because it is expected of them, 
but who do not pursue it as a mission which 
no one could so thoroughly accomplish as 
themselves, which, if unfulfilled, would 
throw society into chaos—people who are 
not specialists in the craft, but only general 
practitioners. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MOURNING COSTUMES. 

N OURNING attire is made of lighter materi- 

als than those formerly worn, and is less 
heavily trimmed with crape. The most fashion- 
able modistes now suggest for the deepest mourn- 
ing suit in summer (except for widows’ suits) an 
entire dress of nuns’ veiling with a crape bonnet 
and veil; in the winter the dress is of Henrietta 
cloth, trimmed with bias folds of the same. The 
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object of this is to dispense with the use of crape 
as far as possible, as it is found to be very un- 
whol for tant wear in the house, and 
is least hurtful when limited to the bonnet, veil, 
and wraps that are only worn out-of-doors. The 
choice fabric for midsummer dresses is the sheer- 
est nuns’ veiling, as thin and light as muslin, 
yet of pure wool, woven smoothly to shed the dust. 
This may be known by its selvedges, which are 
an inch wide or more. There are also many less 
expensive woollens made in imitation of the 
French veiling, and these are preferred by some 
who like a dull and soft yet rather rough surface ; 
these are called albatross or Virginie cloth or 
French bunting in the shops, but purchasers gen- 
erally designate them as veiling. For slightly 
heavier dresses wool batiste is commended for 
nice use, while for serviceable wear black flannels 
and Cheviots have been adopted, and are as gen- 
erally worn in mourning as colored stuffs of the 
same names are by those who dress in colors. 





SILK AND WOOL GOODS, ALPACA, ETC. 


For those who still prefer the mixed silk and 
wool fabrics, modistes select the half-transparent 
Byzantines like old-fashioned barége, or the dur- 
able tamise cloth that has a smooth surface, or 
the French bombazine, twilled, lustrous, and of 
lighter weight than the bombazine called English. 
The finely twilled Henrietta cloths are used for 
the first dresses worn by a widow, and are chosen 
at all seasons of the year. Alpacas and the mo- 
hair with demi-lustre called brilliantine have come 
into favor again for travelling dresses, and for 
this purpose they are not only serviceable but 
fashionable. They are made up in the severe 
tailor styles used for cloth dresses, with folds, 
rows of stitching, or else wide Hercules braid 
for trimming. 

GRENADINE, LAWN, ETC. 


Silk grenadine of smooth glossy surface is chos- 
en for those who like very dressy mourning, and 
may be trimmed with folds of crape and with 
crimped floss fringe, or, to make it more showy 
still, with jetted net or lace. For quiet tastes the 
canvas grenadines are preferred with large square 
meshes, or the figured armure grounds, or else the 
smallest meshes of the strong iron grenadines ; 
these have dull] surfaces without the silken lustre 
of the sewing-silk grenadines, and they are now 
most often trimmed with bias folds or wide 
lengthwise pleats of the material. Cotton goods 
are more used this summer by those who wear 
mourning than they have been for years, because 
they are made of better quality than hitherto, 
and can be washed well, or at least cleansed by 
the dry process used by professional scourers. 
There are thin black lawns as sheer as mulh, and 
with scarcely any dressing in them, sold for 35 
or 40 cents a yard. These are made up with a 
shirred waist to wear over a separate lining that 
may be either high or low in the neck, and most 
ladies have a lining of each kind. The shirring 
is at the neck and waist line, both in front and 
back, and the end then falls over the hips, and is 
loaded in the hem to keep it in place. Frills of 
white lisse trim the neck and sleeves, and there 
is a throat bow and waistband of gros grain rib- 
bon. The skirt may be tucked to the waist, or it 
may be quite full from belt to toe, with three or 
four cords gathering it in about the knees, and 
the over-skirt should be a Greek apron with some 
slight drapery at the back. Satteen with small 
white dots or with stripes is also a favorite black 
dress of cotton, and is made with an ample polo- 
naise over a tucked skirt, or one held in broad 
lengthwise pleats, or else a full gathered skirt 
with one or two clusters of cords gathering it all 
around. 

CRAPE AND SILK. 


The black Canton crapes and the French erépe 
de Chine which resembles it are now worn in the 
deepest mourning, and are elegant and comforta- 
ble summer dresses; they are made up in short 

stumes for day wear, and are preferred to all 
her silks for the trained evening dresses which 
ladies wear to dinners or the other dress occa- 
sions which they attend while dressing in mourn- 
ing. The dull jet beads are still used for trim- 
ming these, but are losing favor with many, who 
prefer self-trimmings, lace, and fringe. India 
silks and foulards of plain black or with white 
figures are liked for light mourning dresses in 
the summer, 


WIDOWS’ MOURNING. 


The first suit worn by a widow is of Henrietta 
cloth or of bombazine, made with a single skirt 
covered plainly with crape as far as it is seen 
below the half-long coat or basque that is worn 
with it. The basque may be wholly covered 
with crape also, but many ladies now have only 
a vest, cuffs, and collar of crape, as it is thought 
to be injurious to wear much crape near the per- 
son, as small particles that escape from it are 
hurtful to the eyes and throat. Inside collars 
and ruffs of black crape are now done away with, 
and with the first dress widows wear a white 
batiste collar and cuffs. The collar may be a 
standing band, or turned down, with square cor- 
ners, and is bordered by a hem nearly an inch 
wide. The straight cuffs are worn outside the 
closely fitted dress sleeves, and sometimes stiff 
black buckram cuffs are placed under them to 
keep them in shape. The batiste cuffs are four 
and a half inches deep, with a doubled hem all 
around an inch and a half wide, leaving only a 
narrow strip of the single batiste through the 
middle. Thread buttons with loops or holes 
fasten the cuffs. White lisse ruffles and the Fe- 
dora crimped puff are also worn by widows. If 
it is insisted upon that black must be worn, erépe 
lisse or lawn must be used instead of crape. Oth- 
er dresses worn by widows have a round waist, 
with belt and plastron of crape, and a round 
skirt very slightly gored and deeply bordered 
with a fold of crape ; this skirt may be gathered 
to the waist, or it may be laid its entire length in 





wide kilt pleats. If an over-skirt is used it is 
but slightly draped, and it is very long. The 
postilion basque covered with crape is also worn 
as a part of the severe yet rich dress of widows. 
A polonaise suit of wool with crape border and a 
pleated skirt is also appropriate. The mantle is 
of the dress material cut in visite shape, or as a 
scarf mantilla, or else a fitted coat, with narrow 
lapping crape folds for trimming. The widow’s 
bonnet is a close cottage-shaped small capote made 
of English crape doubled plainly, with a small 
white gauffered puff of lisse or crape in front, 
and black gros grain strings. The veil makes 
trimming unnecessary. as it covers the bonnet 
completely. This erape veil is worn thrown over 
the bonnet to hang as low in back and front as 
the wearer chooses, but usually dropping near 
the foot in front, but only just below the waist in 
the back ; it is finished at the ends with a deep 
hem, and is pinned to the sides of the bonnet by 
small brooches covered with crape. 


VARIOUS MOURNING DRESSES, 


Severe effects given by straight lines and long 
folds are used for mourning dresses, instead of 
the curved bouffant draperies in vogue for col- 
ored costumes. Flounces laid in narrow pleats 
have given place to smooth bias folds, or else 
tucks done in the skirt. Broad flat panels are 
arranged on side breadths, or three very wide 
box pleats that look like panels trim the front 
and sides, and there are narrower kilt pleats in 
the back, These lengthwise pleats and panels 
are liked for short women, while those who are 
tall use crosswise folds or tucks. Sometimes the 
folds or tucks are only at the foot of the skirt 
and up the whole of the left side, which is dis- 
closed by an opening of the long over-skirt. The 
folds, whether of the dress goods or of English 
crape, must be cut exactly bias, and are from 
three to four inches wide. Those of crape are 
usually double, and have the upper edge turned 
in at the top; those of woollen stuffs are single, 
but are lined with crinoline lawn to stiffen them 
slightly; they are sewed in to lap over the seam 
that holds the fold next below it in place. Wider 
folds, that require but five or seven to cover the 
dress skirt, are very difficult to arrange neatly, 
and should not be attempted by the amateur 
dressmaker. Wide tucks from an inch and a 
half to three inches broad are easier to make, 
and are quite effective, especially for simple wool- 
lens, such as Cheviot, tamise cloth, or flannel, and 
are also liked for nice veiling dresses. An ap- 
propriate skirt of this kind has two wide double 
box pleats made of a width and a half of the 
material, forming the entire back of the dress; 
thase back pleats look well when tucked in four 
or five rows across the foot. When two single 
widths are arranged in high back drapery they 
may also have tucks for a finish. In the front 
breadths are more tucks, falling in a narrow 
pleating at the foot, and there is a side pointed 
apron for drapery. When crape trimmings are 
used, folds of crape made lapping are placed 
across the front breadths of the skirt, or else 
three or five lengthwise pleats of crape trim it 
from belt to foot in front and on the sides. The 
skirt in wide kilt pleats, so much liked by young 
women, may first have two or three bias bands 
of crape laid upon it before pleating. Square 
plastrons or vests are made of the crape placed 
smooth and straight, or else gathered full in Fe- 
dora style, while that for the collar and cuffs is 
usually a double fold, which must be perfectly 
bias or it will not be smooth. Some new effects 
are given by folds of grenadine or of Henrietta 
cloth lined with crape, and the crape lining turn- 
ed upward half its depth on one side of the skirt 
front, and the material of the dress on the other 
half showing only a piping of the crape. The 
sleeves of mourning dresses are closely fitted, 
covering the arm smoothly to the wrist, and be- 
ing plainly finished there, only following current 
modes in being more or less high and full at the 
armholes. The neck of such dresses is cut very 
high, and has a broad collar standing close against 
the throat. Small, round, flat button-moulds cov- 
ered with the dress goods or with erape fasten 
the waist, and are not used otherwise. 

Simple styles and a fine fit are the distinguish- 
ing features of first mourning dresses, and to ob- 
tain these the tailor fashions now in vogue are 
adopted, especially for Cheviots, tamise, and flan- 
nel dresses. A few dresses well made and of 
good material are preferred to a greater variety 
when wearing mourning, and women of experi- 
ence say three dresses—good, better, and best— 
will furnish something suitable for most occa- 
sions, and are all that are needed when mourning 
is first put on. As we have said, lighter and 
more comfortable mourning dresses are now used, 
and the tendency is toward wearing it a much 
shorter time than was formerly done; each fam- 
ily, however, has its own customs about these 
matters, and there are no rules that apply to all. 


COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


The complimentary mourning worn for distant 
relatives or for connections by marriage is mere 
ly all black of the dressy materials worn by those 
who are not in mourning, such as cashmere 
trimmed with passementerie or braid, grenadine 
with lace, or silks with jet ornaments. China 
crape, either plain, brocaded, or embroidered, is 
made up for dressy toilettes trimmed with thread 
lace or with black net jetted for the sleeves and 
gathered in the open square neck. Rich lustre- 
less gros grains are chosen for the trained dress- 
es of elderly women. Tulle and Brussels net 
dresses with puffed and pleated skirts are made 
up over silk foundations, and trimmed with ruches 
of the same for young ladies’ evening toilettes. 
White flannel dresses are worn in the morning in 
the country, made with wide kilt pleats for the 
skirt, scarf ‘drapery, and a severely plain waist 
fitted like a Jersey. White nuns’ veiling, made 
with tucks and folds and slight trimmings of 
soutache braid, is worn in the evening. For 





those who use white muslins, the India linens are 
made up with wide tucks in a single skirt, or with 
gathered tucked flounces. 


BONNETS, VEILS, AND CAPES. 


In order to lighten crape bonnets the milliners 
cover the frame with a layer of thin French crape, 
and put but one layer of the heavier English 
crape, instead of doubling it; sometimes thin silk 
is used instead of the French crape. Instead of 
plain folds, pipings, and cords, puffs of crape or 
of tulle are used for trimming bonnets. The 
throat bow may be of bias hemmed crape, made 
just as velvet bows are, but strings of gros grain 
ribbon are preferred. Black Canton crape bon- 
nets are now ordered for the first mourning by 
ladies who formerly wore the unwholesome Eng- 
lish crape, while others have fine black chip or 
English straws trimmed with erape, or else mourn- 
ing silk bonnets are trimmed with puffs of crape 
or of tulle, The small capote shape is chosen for 
both old and young women. A tulle veil over 
the face with a crape veil draped on the top and 
back of the bonnet is now worn in the first 
months of mourning; indeed, many never wear 
the veil over the face except at the funeral. 
Veils of the silk net called grenadine net are now 
worn, with a hem or border of crape a finger 
deep. Nuns’ veiling is also used for veils that 
drape the back of the bonnet, but as it is made 
of wool, it is found very warm for this purpose. 
Very dressy mourning bonnets are made of silk 
gauze lightly embroidered with floss or with 
beads, and there are also many bonnets of tulle 
put on in puffs, and sometimes dotted with jet 
beads. 

Widows’ caps for old ladies are made of white 
tarlatan, with crimped puffs on the edge, and a 
large mob crown, or else they are in flat pointed 
Fanchon shape, and are covered with white tulle 
ruches. Young widows wear very small white 
tarlatan Fanchon caps, flat, and pointed in front 
and behind, and covered with rows of little puffs 
of the tarlatan puffed over a stick to look as if 
crimped. The wide white strings are tied behind 
the head, but young ladies think these give an 
elderly appearance. 

NECK WEAR. 

To brighten up black dresses, ladies turn in 
the dress below the throat and wear a chemisette 
of gathered black tulle or of white net. This is 
finished around the neck by a ruche of the ma- 
terial. Fedora vests are also used of these fab- 
rics in the same way. White batiste collars, 
white or black lisse frills, and linen collars are 
worn with high corsages. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; Madame Kenor; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
Constasie, & Co. ; James McCrerry & Co. ; Lorp 
& Taytor; Stern Brotners; and ArrKen, Son, 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


THE numerous friends and admirers of the late 
lamented Bishop MATTHEW SIMPSON will be re- 
joiced to learn that a volume of his cloquent 
sermons, edited by the Rev. Dr. G. R. Crooks, 
of Drew University, will shortly be published 
by Harper & Brotruens, under the title, Ser- 
mons of Bishop Simpson. 

—Miss Netty Lincotn Rosstrer, of West 
Philadelphia, has the finest stock of silk-worms 
in the country. From her grandfather of eighty- 
four years to the little brother of seven, every 
one of her family is engaged in the work. 

—In his household expenses Jay GouLp 
spends fifty thousand dollars, Mr. TiLpEn, al- 
though a bachelor, spends more, AucusT BEL- 
MONT’S expenses are a hundred thousand a year, 
and W. H. VANDERBILT'S are said to amount to 
two hundred and fifty thousand. 

—It is said that a niece of ZAcHARY TAYLOR 
lives in poverty in Michigan. 

—Governor CLEVELAND was born March 18, 
1857, and baptized at Caldwell, New Jersey, July 
1. His personal property is valued at about five 
thousand dollars; he has no real estate. He is 
a descendant of MosBs CLEVELAND, one of the 
early settlers of Auburn, Massachusetts. 

—In 1850 Freprika Bremer carved her 
name on a tree near Spirit Point, on Lake Min- 
netonka, Minnesota, where it may still be seen. 

—The nine daughters of Senator Bayarp 
would have quite filled the White House. 

—The funeral of Pattie HaMILTon took place 
on the eightieth anniversary of his father’s duel 
with Aaron Burr. 

—The head of the daughter of Mr. Ivgs, the 
veteran American sculptor at Rome, was the 
model for his beautiful statue of Undine, just 
finished. 

—Five hundred and fifty acres of grain are 
ripening to the harvest on ex-President Hayes’s 
Dakota farm. 

—Twenty thousand dollars have been added to 
the endowment of the chair in the Washington 
and Lee University by Mrs. C. H. McCormack, 
which her husband originally founded with 
twenty thousand dollars. 

—When a boy, at Macon, Georgia, Governor 
Hvusparp, of Texas, used to tell his school- 
mates that he should yet be Governor of Texas, 
and they laughed at him. 

—It is recommended by Dr, Cyrus Epson, of 
New York, that the sanitary code be so amend- 
ed as to prohibit the use of metal faucets for 
soda-water and beer. 

—The great-grandmother of Groree B. 
McCLe.Lian, Mrs. SAMUEL MCCLELLAN, planted 
three elms in Woodstock, Connecticut, for joy, 
when she heard the news of the battle of Lex- 
ington, and they are now the largest and finest 
elms in the town. 

—One of the victims of the Grey expedi- 
tion, Sergeant WINFIELD 8. JEWELL, was signal 
officer at Mount Washington for a long time. 

—The annual Fourth of July dinner of Mr. G. 
W. CuILps to the Philadelphia newsboys was 
attended by nine hundred gamins. 

—Professor JEBB is thought to be a charming 
fellow in Boston, since he has pronounced that 
city the most charming he has visited. 

—A house modelled after those of the land 
of Montezuma is being built in Washington by 
Colonel Fereuson, who has made a fortune in 
Mexico. It will be a rectangular building one 








hundred and one feet long by seventy-four deep, 
with a central court covered with @ glass roof 
and a fountain in the middle, encireled by a bal- 
cony on the second story. 

—‘Small fevers gratefully reeeived,”? was the 
response Dr. HoLMEs once made to a young doc- 
tor who asked him for an appropriate motto. 

—Lieutenant Kistinesury, of the last arctic 
horror, leaves four motherless children. + 

—Mrs. ABBY Morton Dtaz is the daughter 
of the famous abolitionist IcHaBop Morton, of 
Plymouth, who voluntarily went without bulter 
when a child to save six cents a week toward 
the antislavery cause. 

—Major Ben Per_ey Poore, who has return- 
ed to his Indian Hill farm, in Massachusetts, has 
lived for the last six months solely upon bread 
and milk, and finds himself-in better health 
through this dict. 

—The Professor of Greek in Wesleyan Uni- 


versity, JamMes C. Van Devuscuoren, is to take 
charge of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens. 


—The coming exposition at Cincinnati is to 
have a piece of needle - work from Mrs. O. W. 
Houmes, Jun., a panel representing a sunset 
seen from ber window, valued at five hundred 
dollars, 

—The Bar Harbor cottage of Miss Bowrer, 
niece of Senator PENDLETON, designed by WILL- 
1AM RaLpH Emerson, of Boston, a cousin of 
RaLpH WaLpo Emenson, is crammed with eu- 
rios and pictures, and cost a hundred and seven- 
ty-five thousand dollars. 

—Forty London cabs, with a stable of sixty 
horses to run the m, are owned by Lord Rosg- 
BERY, 

—The best dinners given in Washington are 
said to be those of Senator PALMER, of Michigan. 

—Colonel HigGinson devotes himself alto- 
gether to writing, editing, and compiling. He 
lives in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and is in his 
sixtieth year. 

—It is said that Jesse Grant owns a farm in 
Pennsylvania, and that U. 8. Grant, Jun., is go- 
ing into horse-raising upon it. 

-They say that as long as Henry Irvine 
mi akes the profits of this country, he cares not 
who makes the Presidents. 

—At the Warren-TooKer wedding at New- 
port, the other day, each of the four bridemaids 
received a fan of old lace from the bride, and the 
four ushers a diamond fleur-de-lis pin from the 
groom. The bride’s veil was of Venice point. 

—President Evror divides his time at Bar Har- 
bor between sailing his yacht and weeding his 
garden. 

—Lieutenant Greery is thirty-nine years old, 
is tall, thin, dark, with blue eyes and black hair, 
very near sighted, but handsome. 

—Although in his ninety-ninth year, Smmon 
Know es, of Meredith, New Hampshire, still 
works at his trade of shoemaker. 

—Davper has small black eyes, near together, 
a dark reddish skin, and firm chin, and is rather 
stout. 

—The only Christians who have visited the 
old mosque at Hebron are the Prince of Wales, 
the Emperor of Austria, and General Law Wat.- 
LACE. 

—Lady TENNYSON was carried in a Bath-chair 
from the deanery to the chapel on the occasion 
of her son’s marriage. 

—A brush made of his Majesty’s hair has been 
sent by the King of Cambodia to the Buddhist 
Pali College, Ceylon, to be used to sweep the 
room in which the image of Buddha is kept. 

—The late Paci Morpny gallantly allowed 
Queen Victoria to beat him at chess, but treat- 
ed NaPoLeon III. and Kaiser WILHELM differ- 
ently. 

—The Duke of Edinburgh has become a col- 
lector of stamps. 

—The workshop of James Watr at Heath- 
field Hall is still kept as he left it, and his old 
leather apron still hangs in it. 

Mrs. Oscar WILDE is described as rather 
pretty and rather timid. 

—General ToomsBs once grandiloruently re- 
marked, on some mention of the inability of 
Georgia to pay her debts, that if Georgia couldn’ t 
pay them he would pay them for her. 

—One of Mr. SpuRGEON’s stories is of an old 
lady who, when her grandson wanted to take 
her umbrella in a shower, said, ‘‘ No, now, 
you don’t: I’ve had that umbrella twenty three 
years, and it’s never been wet yet, and you're 
not going to begin.” 

. H. VANDERBILT bought DETAILLE’s 
Salon “Ahh for twelve thousand dollars. 

—The Queen of England has received an ele 
phant as a token of friendship from King Joun 
of Abyssinia. 

—Sister Mary Francis Crare is the founder 
of the Sisters of Peace, in England, a new order 
of nuns, intended to train girls for domestic 
service. 

—The first tree felled on the site of Sherman, 
Maine, was cut down fifty-two years ago by AL- 
FRED CUSHMAN, Who is now eighty-one years old, 
and whose wife at that time wittked the whole 
distance from the mouth of the Aroostook River 
to Sherman—about two hundred and twenty 
miles—carrying her baby much of the way. 

—New Orleans commemorates MARGARET 
HAvuGuHery’s charity to orphans by a statue. 

—King Epwarp—whether the Seventh or the 
Eighth depends on the length of his father’s 
life—is the title by which the eldest son of the 
Prince of Wales will be known when he mounts 
the British throne. 

—The author of ‘“‘Marching through Geor- 
gia,’ Henry C. Work, who died, not long since, 








in Hartford, Connecticut, was a-printer be fore 
the war. 


three ladies on the editorial staff of the 
ls Tribune are Mrs. Repecca HARDING 
Davis, Miss Netty Hutcurson, and Mrs. Lvu- 
era RUNKLE. 

—In the centre of the dining-room of the Khe- 
dive’s sister, the Princess Mausove, when Lady 
Brassey breakfasted there, was a large circular 
velvet carpet embroidered with gold, on which 
stood an octagonal table, covered with an em- 
broidered velvet cloth, holding the breakfast. 
service, including napkins worked with gold 
thread, The breakfast was composed of soup, 
turkey, calf’s-head stuffed with force-meat, mac- 
aroni, cheese, pillau of rice and raisins, aspara- 
gus dla huile, pancakes, cream-rice tarts, pastry 
and jam, milk of almonds in a bowl, pistachio- 
nuts eaten with tortoise-shell spoons, ices, cakes, 
coffee, champagne, and other wines. The meal 
occupied forty minutes, and silver basins of wa- 
ter were then brought to the guests, with won- 
drously wrought Turkish towels. 
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Crochet and Braid Edging. 

Tuts lace edging for collars and cuffs is 
worked in crochet with medium fine cotton 
on a foundation of fancy braid composed of 
alternate spaces of medallion and mignar- 
dise braid. Work on the braid in rows as 
follows: lst row.—6 sc. (single crochet) in 
the last 6 loops of the first piece of mignar- 
dise on the braid, 1 ch. (chain stitch), 1 p. 
(picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the 
first of them), 1 ch., 8 times alternately 
catch together 2 loops on the medallions 
with 1 sc., and work 2 ch. separated by 1 
p., then * 1 sc. in the following mignar- 
dise loop, 7 times alternately 2 ch. sepa- 
rated by 1 p. and 1 sc. in the following 2d 
loop, then 4 times alternately 3 ch. and 4 
sc. in the loops of the following medallion, 
8 ch., 13 se. in the next 13 mignardise loops, 
8 ch., connecting the middle one to the mid- 
dle ch. of the preceding 3, 4 times alternate- 
ly 4 8c. in the loops of the next medallion 
and 3 ch., connecting the middle one to the 
middle ch. of the 3 opposite as shown in 
the illustration; repeat from *. 2d row. 
—Along the opposite side of the braid work 
1 sc. in the 3d loop from the last of the 
mignardise, 5 ch., 1 sc. in the last mignar- 
dise loop, * 4 times alternately 3 ch. and 
4 sc. in the loops, of the next medallion, 
then 3 ch., 13 se. in the next 13 loops, 3 ch., 
connecting the middle one to the middle 
ch. of the 3 opposite, 4 times alternately 4 
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SUMMER DRESSES. 


Fig. 1.—Dorrep Inpra Sirk Dress. Fig. 2.—Monam anp VELVET 
Front.—[See Fig. 3.) Dress. 





Fig. 3.—Dorrep Inpia Sirk Dress. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


sc. in the 4 loops of the next medall- 
ion and 3 ch., connecting the middle 
ch. to the corresponding opposite ch., 
then 1 sc. in the next loop of the 
mignardise, twice alternately 5 ch. 
and 1 se. in the following 2d loop, 
then 4 times alternately 1 ch. and 1 
se. in the next loop, again twice al- 
ternately 5 ch. and 1 se. in the fol- 
lowing 2d loop; repeat from ¥. 3d 
row.—1 sc. in that loop in which the 
last se. in the Ist row was worked, 2 
ch., 1 se. in the loop before the one 
in which the first se. in the 2d row 
was worked, « 4 ch., 1 te. (treble 
crochet) around the 5 ch. before the 
sc. worked in the last loop of the 
mignardise, reserving the uppermost 
vein on the needle, and working it off 
together with the uppermost vein of 
a tc, next worked around the follow- 
ing 5 ch, in the preceding row, then 
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4 ch., 1 se. around the next single ch. be- 
tween 2 sc., 4 times alternately 1 ch. and 
1 se. around the next ch.; repeat from *. 
Work 3 rows at the upper edge, consisting 
of 2 ch., 2 st. passed, and 1 de. alternately, 
the de. of each row coming around the ch. 
of the preceding one. 


Painted Tulle Fichu. 

Tue fichu is formed of a breadth of white 
tulle that is strewn with rose-buds of natural 
colors, a yard and three-quarters long, which 
is edged with Valenciennes lace. The scarf 
is drawn into soft folds about the shoulders, 
and caught down with a ribbon bow at the 
waist, 


Summer Dresses.—Figs. 1-3. 

Figs. 1 and 3 represent a dress of dotted 
cream white India silk. The skirt has a 
full border composed of silk puffs and lace 
ruffles, and voluminous draperies which are 
edged with lace. The pointed corsage has 
a vest of colored silk trimmed with lace 
frills and jabots. 

Fig. 2 shows a mushroom brown mohair 
dress, with a wide border of darker brown 
velvet surrounding the bottom of the skirt, 
and the mohair which hangs above it bor- 
dered with tucks and edged with twine 
lace. An unlooped drapery on the back is 
similarly bordered. The round basque is 
furnished with a full vest of cream white 
wool, bordered by flat lace, a velvet belt 
and armlets fastened with bronze clasps, 
and velvet collar and cuffs, 
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Fig. 1.—LINEN CARRIAGE LAP-ROBE.—Desienep sy Mars. T. W. Dewrne, Autnor or “Beauty in Tae Hovsenotp” anp “ Beauty 1n Dress.”—[See Fics. 2-7, Pace 518.] 


LINEN CARRIAGE LAP-ROBE. 


HE full design of this summer lap-robe is shown in Fig. 1. 
The centre, of a dark gray linen, is adorned with a large 
purple clematis vine. The border, of a lighter gray linen, has a 
vine of ivy, with horseshoes at the corners, and is surrounded by 
an edge of daisies and grass of a still lighter shade of gray linen. 
The robe may be lined with either linen or silk; linen is most 
convenient, as the robe may then be washed without ripping. 
To begin with the centre: this must be thirty-seven and a half 
by fifty-five and a half inches for a robe of sixty-one and a half 
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by seventy-eight inches, a usual size. Of course if the robe is to 
be smaller, the parts must be diminished in exact proportion. 
Starting from this basis, a centre of thirty-seven and a half by 
fifty-five and a half inches, first baste the cords that are to form the 
stems; work them over either in green linen thread or in French 
working cotton: the linen thread, however, is surer to keep its 
color when washed. The cord follows an unbroken line, as will 
be seen by consulting the design; but where in the main stem it 
branches into five lesser stems, which grow from it, a sort of knot 
or cup is formed, and Fig. 2 shows the way in which this is worked. 
Here and there it will be seen that where leaves and flowers spring 
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in a bunch from the lesser stems a tiny bunch of young leaves 
grows at the same point; work these leaves with the linen thread 
or French working cotton, Next work the larger leaves in chain 
stitch round and round in waved lines, indicated in the drawing 
Fig. 3; the chain stitch should be fine and close. The large blos- 
soms of the clematis, which always seem something between a 
passion-flower and a wild wood flower, grow in some climates to 
an enormous size. We have here given them a little less than 
their largest limit. The petals should be cut separately, as shown 
in Fig. 4, of purple satteen (the washable, not the silk satteen), 
and basted upon the linen to join the stem, then worked around 
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Fig. 2.—Dera oF 
Cixmatis Stem. 


the edges and up the ribs 
that run longitudinally 
through the petals in fine 
chain stitch, and worked 
in a long stitch in white 
where the petals join the 
stem, and for an inch up- 
ward. This done, apply 
a disk of very pale green 








Fig. 7, which shows exactly the part 
from * to * in the full design, ex- 
plains the working quite well enough 
to enable the embroiderer to follow 
the little variations throughout the 
rest of the design, which make it 
much more interesting than a simple 
repetition would do. Turn the edge in 
very evenly, and hem the linen lining 
down neatly upon it on the wrong side. 


Fig. 5.—Centre or Clematis 
Biossom.—F vit Sizx. 


If the design were to be applied to the 
decoration of a cloth or flannel robe, 
which may be done with an equally 
good effect, the working materials 
would of course have to be adapted 
to the ground, and silk satteen would 
take the place of the cotton for the 
appliqués, while crewels or silks, or 
both together, would be used for the 
stitchery. 











you intend to make your first trial should be 
quite simple ; a medallion will be best. This is 
to be brushed over with some moulding compo- 
sition, which you can buy in a bottle from the 
color-man. Now put a little powdered yellow 
ochre into a basin and moisten it with water until 
it forms a paste; fill up the basin half full of 
water, then throw in gradually the plaster, beat 
it up with an iron spoon, and at once pour it 
over the medallion until an even coating of about 
an inch in thickness is obtained; or it may be 


‘ spread over if preferred. Leave it now until it 


is quite hard and firm, 
which it will be in an 
hour; then remove it 
from the medallion, and 
clean out the clay. Lay 
it in water qnd brush it 
gently; then lift it out. 
To take the cast, mix a 
sufficient quantity of plas- 
ter to fill it, drain the 
mould free from water, 
but let it be still damp. 
Pour in some of the plas- 
ter, and give it a slight 
shake; set it on the ta- 
ble and fill up with the 
remainder, The great 
thing is not to hesitate 
during the operation. 
Know what you have to 
do before you begin, and 
go about it without de- 
lay. Leave it as it is to 
become firm, after which 
you may break away the mould by means of a 
mallet and chisel, being careful not to touch the 
white cast beneath. To mould a bust or statuette 
is much more awkward, and some patience and 
nicety of handling are requisite to do it well. It 
may be needful to make the mould in three or 
even more pieces, but this will depend entirely 
on the form of the model. Each portion of the 
model, after it has been covered with moulding 
composition, is coated with plaster, one piece be- 
ing colored red, another yellow; the edges of 
each as it is done must be made up, and a few 
holes should be scooped in them. Brush the 
composition over them, and coat the next portion 
of the model with composition, then cover it with 
plaster. When all the pieces are finished, let 
the whole remain untouched until hard. Sepa- 
rate the pieces and take out the clay; then soak 
and clean them with a brush. Lastly, fasten 
them together by binding them round with string. 
The cast is taken as before, but when the plas- 
ter is filled in, it will be better for shaking and 
constant movement until it thickens. To make 
a mould for terra-cotta work proceed as follows : 
Mix the plaster, spread it with a knife over a 
portion of the model, and as it sets make it up 
at the sides, brushing them over with moulding 
composition. Continue this until the whole model 
is covered, and let it set; then take off the pieces 
and bind together. Several copies may be taken 
from one of these moulds; but we must not for- 
get that they will be smaller than the original 
after they are fired, because the clay shrinks in 
the kiln. The mould being quite dry, the clay 
is pressed into it by degrees with the fingers. 
The clay copies are then removed, and left to 
dry. Statuettes are not generally moulded in 
their completed state ; that is, each projecting part 
is cut off and moulded separately. These will 
afterward have to be fixed on with soft clay, and 
then the whole model must be touched up and 
finished off with suitable tools. Large piece 
moulds may not be strong 
enough when simply bound 
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satteen in the centre, and work dots upon it with | 
purple thread, as shown in Fig. 5; work the 
radiating stamens with purple thread. Next cut 
the linen border ten and a half inches in width, 
baste on the ivy stems of cord, and work them 
over with pale green thread or working cotton. 
Cut the horseshoes of steel gray satteen, stiffen- 
ing them with crash or buckram, that they may 
lie quite flat; work them around the outer edges 
and the edges of’the nail holes with gray thread. 
Cut the ivy leaves of green linen or satteen ac- 
cording to Fig. 6, which shows the largest size 
among the leaves used, some in dark green, some 
in lighter, and some in a still lighter shade; 
work the ribs in cotton or thread of a lighter 
tone than the leaf, us shown in the cut, and the 
edges with thread of the same color as the leaf; 
the under ide of the leaf is always lighter than 
the upper side, however light that is. Join this 
border of ivy leaves to the central piece by a 
cord-like working in thread of a dark tone of 
green, as shown in the full design, Fig. 1. The 
edge border of daisies and grass on the light 
linen, one and a half inches in width, may be 
sewn with a seam on the wrong side to the ivy 
border, cr may be joined with a cord-like work- 
ing of light green thread; the daisies are to be 
worked in white French cotton, the centres in a 
deep yellow thread, the calyx and stalk in light 
green thread, and the grase in two or three shades 
of darker ~— The daisies and grass are so 
easy to work that the full-sized detail here given, 
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ig. 7.—Epee Borper or Darstes anp Grass.—Fv ii Size. 


MODELLING IN TERRA-COTTA., 
\ ITH clay certain substances, such as sand, 

are mixed until a thick paste is obtained ; 
but you will not need to trouble about that part 
of the work, because you can obtain it ready for 
use, only you must mention, when ordering the 
clay, that you require it suitable for firing. Figures 
in terra-cotta must be modelled entirely without 
any internal support, because they will, when fin- 
ished, have to undergo firing in the kiln. You 
will use outside supports wherever necessary, and 
remove them when the clay becomes firm enough 
to allow of your doing so without risk. Also for 
terra-cotta medallions no nails must be employed 
as supports to the clay: if the board is wetted, 
that will suffice. All who have had anything to 
do with pottery know that terra-cotta shrinks 
when it goes through the kiln, allowance for this 
must therefore be made when the figure is being 
modelled. From one kind of work we are led 
on to another, and after learning modelling, we 
shall be likely to commence moulding and cast- 
ing in plaster. This is not difficult work ; but it 
is so mechanical that, unless it were really useful, 
we should not advise our readers to learn how to 
do it. You must obtain some plaster of Paris. 
Most persons know the fine white powder that 
goes by this name, and how, when moistened in 
water, it sets firmly in a very short space of time. 
Plaster of Paris is calcined gypsum. It is used 
in the following manner: The model on which 
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with string, and so shells are 
made to strengthen them, and 
this process we will describe. 
After the model is entirely cov- 
ered with the pieces of plas- 
ter, they must not be removed, 
but some scratches and holes 
should be made in them, and 
then they must be brushed over 
with the composition, Now 
mix some more plaster and 
pour over, so as to make a 
shell; this can be done in two 
or three pieces, if deemed bet- 
ter for the work in hand. 
After it has beccme quite firm, 
take off the pieces, arrange 
them together, and bind the whole with string. 
When a plaster cast is to be made from this 
mould, the pieces must, after they have been al- 
lowed to dry thoroughly, which will be in about a 
week’s time, be separated and brushed over with 
composition, and this process must be repeated 
until the plaster will absorb no more; the shell 
also must be treated in the same way, when they 
must again all be bound together. The plaster is 
then mixed and poured into the mould. When 
firm, unbind the pieces, and you will have your 
plaster cast exactly corresponding in form to the 
original, but there will be the impression left on 
it of the joins of the mould: these will have to be 
smoothed off when the cast is dry. Of carving 
in marble we will not speak here. That there 
have been women in the past who excelled as 
sculptors we all know, and also that there are a few 
now whose fame is assured, but there might be 
many more, and we venture to affirm that, if la- 
dies once become adepts in the art, they will not 
willingly forego so fascinating an occupation, 








Lace Fichu-Mantle. 
See illustration on page 516. 


A turer-cornerep Spanish lace fichu twenty-one 
inches deep at the point and two yards and a quarter 
long is employed for this mantle. The bottom and 
front edges are enriched with full frills of Spanish 
trimming lace—abont eight yards of five-inch Jace are 
required—and a ribbon bow is placed at the front. 





WHY MR. FLAHERTY ENTERED 
POLITICS. 
By ELLA HEATH. 


“TS it Tim O'Connell, yez don’t say! Well, 

thin, it’s Pat Flaherty that’s glad to see yez 
wanst more! Mary Ann, do yez mind Tim O’Con- 
nell from the owld counthry, come till Ameriky 
to see us? Spake up like a man, gurrul, an’ tell 
him he’s the welcome b’y this day. An’ are yez 
well, Tim, lad, an’ whin did yez come over? Put 
him a sate, Mary Ann, an’ he’ll tell us how’s the 
father an’ the mother, an’ the pigs, bless their 
hearts !” 

“They're doin’ finely,” said Mr. O'Connell, 
seating himself. “Fat an’ healthy as yez wud 
wish to see them, an’ sendin’ yez a warrum gra- 
tin’.” 

“The pigs, is it?” asked Mrs. Flaherty, mis- 
chievously. 

“Arrah, Mary Ann!” cried her husband. 
“What's come till yez that yez fancy the pigs wud 
be spakin’? Do yez think they have tongues, 
bedad ?” 

“They have that,” she responded, triumphant- 
ly, “be the token that yez can buy thim at the 
butcher's !” 

“Did iver yez hear the likes av that?” said 
Pat, shaking with laughter. “*‘ Be the token that 
yez can buy thim at the butcher’s!’ There’s an 
Irish gurrul for yez, Tim !” 

“ Faix, Mrs. Flaherty always had a wit av her 
own in the owld counthry,” said Mr, O’Connell, 
gallantly. 

‘““Yez don’t find it here,” said Pat. ‘“ There’s 
not an American in the counthry that’s Irish, 
save thim that came over from Ireland, so there 
isn’t! Did yez rache here safe yerself, Tim? 
Och, but the ocean’s a desateful say, so it is! 
What wid the storrums, an’ the icebergs, an’ the 
head winds, an’ the springin’ av the lakes—sure 
it would make yez thrimble !” 

“I did get here safe,” said Tim, in a tone of 
fervent gratitude. “Praise to the saints, I'm 
here alive an’ well.” 

“Do yez hear that, Mary Ann? 
alive an’ well. Arrah, but I'm glad it happened 
so! What ship did yez cross in?” 

“Tn a Cunayrder it was, an’ an iligant passage 
we had, Niver a head wind at all at all, save 
wan that blew for a couple av days, an’ niver a 
lake, but a fire in the howld that we put out wid 
three buckets av wather, an’ no wan aboord the 
wiser.’ 

“It’s wondtherful thim stame-ships is,” said 
Mrs. Flaherty. “I mind whin Pat an’ me came 
over there was niver an axydint, though we 
watched for it ivery minute av the time. ‘Och, 
Pat,’ I used to be sayin’, ‘it’s meself that ll be 
glad to sind thim wurrud at home that I’m safe 
acrost.’” 

“ Bedad,” said Pat, “she sint thim a letther 
from Castle Gyarden, so she did.” 

“Castle Gyarden, is it?” said Tim, with viva- 
city. “Iwas manin’ to ax yez about that same. 
Is it the buildin’ that’s the Castle, an’ the grounds 
that’s the Gyarden, or how is it, thin ?” 

Mr. Flaherty drew himself up with a judicial 
air. “Sure it’s only the buildin’ be itself that’s 
called Castle Gyarden altogither,” said he. “The 
grounds is the Batthery.” 

“ What sinse is there—” began Tim. 

“Sinse, is it, man?” Pat interrupted him with 
some show of temper. “This is a free counthry, 
so it is, an’ if yez wish to call a pig an elyphant, 
there’s no law to prevent vez. I wudn’t be 
wastin’ me time thryin’ to explain the manin’ 
av Castle Gyarden to yez; likely it has none. 
But if yez want a manin’ for something, sure 
the Batthery is named for wan av the wars; it’s 
called afther wan av the ginerals, I’m thinkin’.” 

“ That's sinsible, indade,” said Tim. “T’ll be 
bound many’s the sthroll Gineral Batthery’s tak- 
en there av a summer avenin’. It wud be a plea- 
sant place to walk wid yer swateheart, Pat.” 

“It wud,” answered Mr. Flaherty, looking to- 
ward Mary Ann, who pretended to blush. “It’s 
not long since I walked there wid mine.” 

“Och! go away wid yez, Pat,” cried his wife. 
“Sure an’ yez wud be makin’ me out a young 
gurrul, an’ me nine-and-twinty.” 

“Tf I was requisted to guess yer age, Mrs. 
Flaherty,” said Tim, “it’s nine years I’d be afther 
lavin’ off, on me wurrud,” 

“It’s thryin’ to turrun me head yez are,” cried 
Mary Ann, highly delighted. ‘ An’ what’ll I do 
wid the two av yez I don’t know. Did yez lave 
them all well at home, Misther O'Connell ?” 

“T did lave thim all well, savin’ yer cousin Mick 
Flynn: he’s dead, rist his sowl !” 

“ Dead, is it?” cried Pat. “ Now, Mary Ann, 
darlint, yez were lucky to marry me instid av him, 
or yez wud be a widdy the day, an’ the ocean be- 
twane yez an’ yer husband.” 

“It’s but right the luck should be wid the la- 
dies,” said Tim, with a polite wave of the hand. 

“Poor Mick!” sighed Mrs. Flaherty. “ As 
kind-hearted a lad he was as iver brathed. Do 
yez mind, Pat, how I used to be tasin’ him about 
his red hair—sure ’twas like fire.” 

“I do, Mary Ann,” her husband responded. 
“ An’ I mind, too, that many’s the time I wud 
have dyed me own hair red to be in Mick’s place 
along wid yez.” 

“Lord love yez, if we didn’t have cousins, what 
wud the wurruld be?” said Tim, hastily, for war 
was in Mrs. Flaherty’s glance. “ He had a bean- 
tiful wake, had Mick. ‘Poor b’y!’ I sez to his 
mother. ‘But it’s a sorry thing he’s not able to 
enj’y it wid us, an’ him so fond av the whiskey !’” 

“Och! poor Mick!” Mrs. Flaherty repeated. 
Pat’s look toward his visitor seemed to implore 
a more enlivening topic of conversation, and Tim 
responded immediately. 

“Do yez mind Biddy Kelly, Mrs, Flaherty ?”’ 
he began. 

“IT do mind her well,” she answered, brighten- 
ing. ‘“ As pretty a dancer as iver shtepped. Pat, 
how she danced at our weddin’ !” 
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“She did that!” said Pat. 
had Biddy Kelly.” 

“ Arrah, now, lad !” cried his wife. “ Yez know 
well yez didn’t have eyes for a fut av Biddy Kelly 
that day.” 

Pat winked shamelessly at Mr. O'Connell. 

“Troth an’ I had not, darlint,” he said. 
was some wan was afther tellin’ me av it.” 

Tim acknowledged the wink, and proceeded 
with his reminiscences. 

“‘Qwld Mrs. Kelly’s dead, and Biddy left widout 
a mother in the wurruld—yez know her father’s 
been dead this many a year.” 

“T thought she was to marry young Cregan ?” 
said Mary Ann. 

“Thrue for yez, Mrs. Flaherty ; but he wint an’ 
married another gurrul.” 

“Och, the baste!” ejaculated Pat. “ An’ what 
ll the poor crayther do, an’ her so desayrted ?” 

“She’s afther takin’ up wid some wan else her- 
self, thin.” 

“She’s a knowin’ wan,” cried Mary Ann. 

“She is that,” Mr. O’Connell responded, cor- 
dially, “ seein’ it’s meself she’s thinkin’ av marry- 
es 

“Why didn’t yez tell us, lad?” exclaimed Pat. 
“Sure I'd have sympathized wid yez, so I wud.” 

“Faix, an’ isn’t it afther tellin’ yez I am?” 
asked Tim, with a broad smile, “It’s the raison 
I came over till Ameriky. I’m thinkin’ av makin’ 
me farchune. They say there’s no place here yez 
can’t rise to,” 

“ An’ thrue it is,” said Pat. ‘ There’s. not an 
office in the counthry yez can’t howld, barrin’ the 
Prisidint.” 

“ An’ why can’t yez get that ?” 

“ Well, it’s not iligible an Irishman is.” 

“Tligible? What does that mane ?” 

“Tt manes yez can’t conthrol sufficient votes, 
me b’y. There’s too many Americans here.” 

“ Bad luck till thim !” cried Tim, vindictively. 

“ Arrah, there’s betther offices nor the Prisi- 
dint’s,” said Pat, with energy. ‘Sure it’s kilt 
intively he is wid big dinners, an’ his coats too 
tight for him. There’s offices in the city, so there 
is, that’s good enough for any man. Yez don’t 
undherstand our city government, do yez?” 

“T do not,” Mr. O'Connell replied, with an air 
of the deepest interest. 

“Lad, it’s a grand thing,” said Pat, earnestly. 
“Do yez mind ? there'll be wan man put up at the 
head like it is in Dublin--the Lord Mare he is, 
but here we lave off the lord.” 

“ And does he rule the city ?”’ 

“ Begorra, he does not! 
place they like. They'll pay well to be Mare av 
the city. An’ do yez mind? it’s the Irish elects 
thim, an’ in consequince they'll buy the whiskey, 
the gintlemen will, an’ we'll dhrink it, me b’y. 
But whin wanst the gintleman’s elected, sure it’s 
the Aldhermen he’s under, so it is, an’ be jabers 
we conthrol the Aldhermen. Didn’t I tell yez it 
was a grand schame ?” 

“T never heard the like,” 
Tim. 

“T’ve a frind meself,’”’ continued Pat, “ that’s 
employed by wan av the Inspecthors av Buildin’s.” 

“Do yez get paid for inspecthin’ the buildin’s ?” 
interposed Tim. 

“Yez do not. It’s mostly for not inspecthin’ 
thim that yez get the money.” 

“That bates the devil, so it does,” 
new-comer to these haleyon shores. 

“Faix, it bates the landlords,” said Pat. 
“Hush, now, till I tell yez, Me frind, Misther 
Sheehan, he'll go till a gintleman’s house, an’ 
he’ll ax to see him on public business. Whin 
the gintleman comes down, me frind ‘ll say: 
‘Good-avenin’, sor. Ive called to see yez on a 
little matther connicted wid wan av yer buildin’s 
in such a sthreet. It’s requirin’ a fire-escape, sor, 
an’ I’m sint be the Inspecthors av Buildin’s to 
dhraw yer attintion to it.’ ‘It’s nonsinse is that,’ 
the gintleman ’Il say. ‘The buildin’s safe enough, 
There's nothin’ but spind money in these days. 
Do yez not reflict on the ixpinse av a fire-escape ?” 
‘It is ixpinsive, sor, as ye say,’ Sheehan ‘ll an- 
swer him, sorry like. ‘An’ sure yez are right 
in sayin’ that money’s to be spint. It’s what 
thim inspecthors is afther, sor, so it is, It’s me- 
self that wud be pleased to fix the matther for 
such a pleasant-spoken gintleman as yerself. I 
take shame in tellin’ yoz that it can be fixed wid 
them, only that it wad be inconvanicnt for me at 
prisent. Five dollars’—or tin, as h~ thinks best 
—*‘wud be a big sum for a poor man, sor.’ An’ 
wid that the gintleman ‘ll likely give him the 
money, an’ bid him not bother him furder wid 
his fire-escapes.” 

“ An’ how much av the money will the boss 
give ver frind ?” 

“Have yez no sinse, thin, Tim O'Connell? 
Sure the boss knows nothing about it. It’s 
wan av the payrquisites av the office Misther 
Sheehan’s howldin’.” 

“I'd be grateful for a place loike that meself,” 
said Tim, abashed, but not silenced. “I'd be 
afther sindin’ for Biddy to come on very shortly, 
I'm thinkin’.” 

“ Yez might sind now, for the matther av that, 
Misther O'Connell,” said Mary Ann. “ Pat wud 
be able to find yez both places, very like. I know 
a lady that swapes out wan av the public build- 
in’s, an’ high pay she gets for small swapin’, 
She lives in a big house on First Avenue, an’ she 
set her brother up in a beautiful grog-shop wid 
her airnin’s.” 

“Yez have an iligant house yerself, Mrs. Fla- 
herty,” said Tim. ‘Biddy wud be continted in 
a plainer wan—wid me. Four sthories I was 
afther countin’ as I came in. What rint do yez 
pay ? 9” 

“Och, it’s siveral families combines to pay the 
rint,” she responded, “In Aimeriky we live in- 
tirely in apayrtments ; it’s considhered more gin- 
tale than to have yer own shanty.” 

“We'll be afther movin’ in the spring,” 
Pat. 
here. 
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It’s the name av the 
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“Tm not plased wid me surroundin’s 
There's too many Dutchmen for me taste. 








I think it "ll be best to be livin’ amongst me fol- 
lowers. Sure I’m a polytishun since I lost me 
leg.” 

™ Lost yer leg!” cried Tim, in horror. 
what’s gone av it, lad? Yez had two whin 
yez left Ireland, so ye did. I was thinkin’ wan 
leg av yer throusers looked thinner nor the 
other—an’ why shouldn’t it, wid nothin’ in it? 
Is it run over yez were? or fell off av a roof? 
They do tell me some av the roofs in Ameriky is 
sivinteen shtories high.” 

“Mary Ann, jool,” said Pat, with a twinkle in 
his eye, ‘fetch me pipe an’ the backy. rill yer 
pipe, Tim, an’ thin—a match, Mary Ann—I'll tell 
yez me shtor vy. I’ve plinty av time, for it’s Wash- 
ington’s Birthday the day, an’ it’s a lagal holiday 
wid us.” 

“ Before yez begin,” said Tim, with something 
of a deprecatory manner, “ who is this Washing- 
ton yez are spakin’ av? ” 

“I’m glad yez asked the quistion,” said Pat. 
“Tn Ameriky yez are thought but little betther 
nor a fool if yez don’t know who Washington is. 
George is his name. Sure he’s the man that 
gave us indepindince, an’ opened the counthry to 
the Trish.” 

“ Long life till him!” shouted Tim, enthusiast- 
ically. 

“ Arrah, lad, he’s dead,” said Pat, reproving- 
ly. “We kape his birthday to commimyrate his 
death, so we do. There'll be a fine procession 
by noon, an’, afther I’ve towld yez about me leg, 
we'll take yez out to see it. 

“Well, thin, before I met wid me misfarchune 
IT was wurrukin’ wid a hod, carryin’ bricks up till 
the second shtory av a nate little house wid 
stone trimmings that me boss was puttin’ up, 
an’ Larry Malligan was wurrukin’ wid me. Yez 
didn’t know Larry in the owld counthry, did yez? 
He’s from County Kerry, an’ a fine b’y he is. 
Many’s the pipe we've smeked together, an’ 
many’s the song he’s given us. He sung a good 
song, did Larry. But, as I was sayin’, we was 
wurrukin’ on the house, an’ it was goin’ up ili- 
gant, an’ we was drawin’ our pay reggylar, an’ 
Larry was goin’ to be married to a widdy that 
owned a candy shop. Wan day it had been 
rainin’ the night before, an’ the rungs av the lad- 
der was slippery. I was climbin’ slow, wid me 
hod full av bricks, whin I seen the rope wid a 
big shtone hangin’ till it loosen, an’ I lucked down, 
an’, be the powers, there was Larry under it, an’ 
in the wink av an eye he was on the ground, an’ 
the big shtone on his fut. Wid that I raised a 
yell yez might have heard in Cork, an’ wint to 
hurry down, whin me own fut slipped on the wet 
rungs, an’ I fell meself, wid me ankle twishted 
undher me. I thought me time was come, for me 
leg was broke in me mind, an’ there was Larry 
groanin’ wid the shtone—it tuk four men to 
shtir it. Prisintly there dhrove up an ambylance, 
an’ they got us in, an’ carried us till the hospita- 
ble. The surgeon looked at us both, an’ he sez, 
pointin’ to me, ‘This man,’ he says, ‘has disly- 
eated his ankle, but the other wan’s leg is so 
crooked it ‘ll have to come off.’ So they put us 
in two beds, side be side; as good as they were 
able to give us, for they were that full they didn’t 
know where to turrun, an’ the nurrus—a man 
he was, wid a wig—sez, ‘ Yez ’ll have to wait till 
another docthor comes to perfarrum the opyra- 
tion.’ ‘What opyration ? sez I, as well as I was 
able to spake for groanin’. ‘To attind to yer 
leg,’ he sez. ‘The opyratin’-room ’Il be ready at 
three o’clock this afthernoon, an’ thin yez can go 
in.’ 


“ An’ 


“T was as proud as a paycock that they were 
manin’ to take me in the opyratin’-room for me 
twishted ankle, the same as if it was me head 
they were expectin’ to cut off, but I kept on 
groanin’, for I thought it but right whin I was in 
a hospitable. Larry niver made a sound, he felt 
that bad about the widdy an’ his leg all crooshed. 
There was a Chinyman acrost the ward.” 

Tim leaned forward eagerly, and opened a ca- 
pacious mouth for a remark, but Mr. Flaherty 
was not in a humor to be interrogated. He lifted 
his voice perceptibly, and continued his tale : 

“ A Chinyman wid a faver, an’ he was makin’ 
that much noise wid his muttherins that he was 
near dhrownin’ me own groans, ‘Larry!’ sez I. 
‘What? sez he. ‘Are yez awake?’ sez I. ‘I 
am,’ sez he. ‘ Yez were so shtill,’ I sez, ‘I feared 
yez were aslape. Is it yer fut that kapes vez so 
quiet?’ ‘No, Pat,’ sez he; ‘it’s not me fut, it’s 
me thoughts.’. ‘Is it dyin’ yez are thinkin’ av?’ 
I sez, ‘No,’ sez he, ‘it’s wurrus nor dyin’—it’s 
gettin’ married I’m thinkin’ av,’ ” 

“Poor lad!” said Mary Ann. “Sure it’s no 
wondher he was sarious, an’ him wid a crooshed 
fut.” 

“Yez may well say so, darlint!”’ rejoined Pat. 
“T was at a loss meself for a cheerin’ wurrud to 
spake till him, what wid me groans an’ me bein’ 
dislyeated. ‘Larry,’ I sez, ‘don’t mind about 
yer thoughts. Maybe yez’ll die, an’ that ’Il settle 
everything satisfacthorily. An’ if yez don’t die,’ 
I sez, ‘be jabers, yez ’ll get well, an’ yez can mar- 
ry two widdies thin.’ An’ I fell to groanin’ wanst 
more, not wishin’ to be bate by a haythin.” 

“The saints presayrve us, Pat !” Tim burst out, 
unable to restrain himself any longer. ‘ Do they 
let the haythin intil Ameriky ?” 

“Whisht, lad! Sure a few av thim slipped in 
unbeknownst; but there’s no more comin’. They 
interfayred wid the Irish, so they did, an’ we got 
a bill passed to kape thim out.” 

“T don’t see,” said Tim, with an air of solemn 
conviction, “why ivery man in Ireland, dead or 
alive, doesn’t imigrate to this counthry. As I 
undherstand it, there’s no place in the wurruld 
like Ameriky for the Irish.” 

“TI talk to yez on that same subject wan 
day,” said Pat, with dignity. “As I was sayin’ 
whin yez interrupted me, I fell to groanin’ wanst 
more, an’ niver stopped till 1 wint to slape. I 
was slapin’ about the waste av a minute whin the 
nurrus woke me up, an’ sez he, ‘ Yez have been 
unconscious this four hours,’ he sez, ‘and yez’ll 





have to go intil the opyratin’-room now ; the doc- 
thor’s here.’ So they tuk me up an’ put me on a 
sthretcher, an’ lifted me intil-the opyratin’-room, 
an’ laid me out for the docthor to wurruk on. 

“*We'll have to give him ayther,’ sez he; an’ 
wid that they shtuffed a sponge over me nose an’ 
hild it there, pourin’ ayther on, till I died for lack 
av breath; an’ whilst I was lyin’ there spache- 
less, wid me breath clane gone out av me, they 
wurruked at me fut. Afther a good bit av time 
they brought me to life, an’ put me back in me 
bed; an’ they sez, turnin’ to Larry, ‘ New,’ they 
sez, ‘ he’ll get his fut set.’ I was half-way aslape ; 
but I sez, ‘Set, is it? sez I. ‘Sure it’s me own 
fut is set.’ ‘ He’s not fairly over the ayther yet,’ 
sez the nurrus; an’ they carried Larry off, an’ 
him niver spakin’ a wurrud. Whilst they were 
away I wint to slape wanst more, an’ didn’t know 
anything that night till the nixt day, whin I woke 
up, falin’ betther.” 

“ An’ here was me,” cried Mrs, Flaherty, “ wid 
the police out afther him, an’ me wild wid the 
fright av his not comin’ home at all at all!” 

“T looked at Larry,” Pat went on, disregarding 
this conjugal interpolation ; “ an’ I sez, ‘ Whis- 
per, Larry,’ sez I; ‘are yez awake or aslape? If 
it’s aslape yez are, don’t mind respondin’; but 
if yez are awake, how is yer leg that’s cut off?” 
‘Och, Pat,’ sez he, ‘sure it’s awake I am; aw’ 
the saints presayrve yez, but—’ an’ wid that he 
give a groan, an’ the nurrus came up. ‘Sor,’ I 
sez, ‘I’m afraid this gintleman’—manin’ Larry— 
‘has not been properly trated, for he sames light 
in his head.’ ‘Och, Lord forgive me!’ sez the 
nurrus, pullin’ at his wig wid grafe; ‘a sad thing 
has come about.’ Yer frind is allright; the 
docthor decided to lave his leg, an’ thrust to 
dhressin’ it wid care to save it; but, och, they 
made a sad mistake, they did, in the hate av the 
moment. An’—an’ it’s yer own leg they cut 
off! ‘Arrah, yez are foolin’ me, I sez. ‘Me 
leg’s not off, be the token that it’s painin’ me this 
minute.’ ‘Och, no,’ sez the nurrus; ‘ yez fale a 
pain in it beeause it is cut off.’ ‘Och, woroo, 
woroo,’ I sez, ‘what ’ll I do widout me leg, an’ 
me wurrukin’ wid a hod? an’ I fell to howlin’ 
like owld Mother Lanigan at a wake, an’ the hay- 
thin joined wid me. The nurrus was that sorry 
he pulled the wig half off av his head, an’ the 
docthor came an’ made a beautiful apolygy ; 
but he was not able to put on me leg that was 
off. I was thinkin’ I'd go to coort about it; but 
he sez to me: ‘ Misther Flaherty,’ sez he, ‘ I’ll tell 
yez what Ill do if yez ‘ll not go to coort. The 
fact is, I was not quite meself that afthernoon, 
an’, to prove it, they called in another docthor 
to attind yer frind, findin’ I was not able. Now 
I'll make yez a-prisint av the best crutch to be 
found in the city, an’ I'll put vez in the way av 
polytics whin I come home. I’m a dilygate to 
the Convintion nixt wake’ (that’s a number ay 
gintlemen, Tim lad, that mates togither to dhrink 
whiskey an’ fight about the affairs av the coun- 
thry), ‘an’ yez ll live to bless the day yer leg was 
cut off.’ 

“ An’ a thrue wurrud he shpoke; for Larry 
married the widdy on account av me leg bein’ 
gone, an’ I’m a man av iminince the day, an’ ex- 
pectin’ to howld an office I’m not at liberty to 
spake about at prisint this fall comin’. 

“ An’ now, Mary Ann darlint, fetch me that 
same crutch, an’ put on yer bonnet an’ shawl, 
an’ we'll take Misther O'Connell to see the pro- 
cession, so we will.” 





FRENCH FISHING VILLAGES. 
See illustration on page 520. 


fPHE coast of Normandy is at once the resort 
of fashion and the refuge of artists. During 
the season the gay world of Paris flocks to Trou- 
ville or Deauville, and brings with it much of its 
frivolity, all its gayety, and a double proportion 
of license. Trouville, which may be taken as the 
type, looks charming from the sea; everything 
is luxurious, fresh, and bright; cliffs rise behind 
the picturesque houses, crowned and clothed with 
trees, and the houses and villas are as varied in 
style and as quaint in design as any that Newport 
or Long Branch can show. Like many another 
queen of fashion, Trouville became famous be- 
cause painters loved her and authors praised her. 
She was of low estate when Isabey and Dumas 
were struck with her charms, and began to ex- 
ploit her by pen and pencil. Now she is a para- 
dise for the Parisians; everything is charming, 
everybody is well dressed; there is the Casino, 
the bathing establishment, comfortable villas, and 
all the appliances of modern civilization. But 
the wild charm of her youth has vanished; she 
has not that hard, modern, cockneyfied look of 
most such resorts, but she is no longer pictur- 
esque. The artist has to go further afield if he 
wishes to come into communion with nature. 

Next to Trouville, Dieppe is the most fashion- 
able watering-place, and possesses many features 
which its rivals have lost or never owned. In 
its streets you may meet bevies of fish-wives 
with short black skirts, red neckerchiefs, and 
white knitted caps entirely hiding the hair. The 
color of their apparel is full of low tones, dark 
blue and greenish-gray, with gray, lilac, or black 
aprons, relieved by the brighter hues of a scarlet 
or orange kerchief. The fatibourg of Le Pollet 
eis a distinct village of fisher-folk ; the houses are 
very picturesque; fish of all shapes and sizes 
hang on strings out of the windows; most of the 
men are fishers; some are workers in ivory, and 
produce the exquisite little cnrios~ the traveller 
admires in the Grand Rue. Etretat is now the 
favorite of littérateurs and artists. Its position 
is perfect, at the junction of two valleys, which 
here open on the sea between two chalk cliffs 
nearly three hundred feet high. 

The precipices are pierced by a lofty pointed 
arch through which the sea is visible. The 
town itself lies below the. sea-level, and is pro- 
tected by a stecp beach of large stones. Charm- 




















ing walks are in the neighborhood, and the 
rocky coast offers an endless succession of pic- 
turesque views. We have in a previous num- 
ber of the Bazar given a view of the charming 
suburb of Honfleur, the Cote de la Grace, and 
other spots on the rocky coast of Calvados. Bus 
no place is without its beauty, without the gleam 
of waters and the bright sunlight on the brown 
cliffs or sloping downs. Everywhere, too, are re- 
mains of noble works of architecture, ruined 
towers whence conquerors went forth, and ruined 
abbeys whither they returned in triumph or in 
penitence. Every village that has not been mod- 
ernized is full of pictures, old wooden houses 
with projecting gables overhanging river or creek, 
and with balconies festooned with vine or nas- 
turtium ; everywhere are quaint dresses, a kindly 
people, and a fertile country. The out-of-the-way 
nooks still wait for their artist. 





ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Caucrr, Ditigent Reaver, anp Oruers.—We refer 
you for information concerning calls, chaperones, ac- 
quaintances, table etiquette, we ddings, and kindred 
topics to Manners and Social Usages, which will be 
mailed you by Harper & Brothers on receipt of $1. As 
these questions have been answered over and over 
again in the Bazar, we can not devote more space to 
them, now that this cheap and useful manual is within 

the reach of all. 

Pansy.—Your armure sample shonld be made with 
a box-pleated skirt, an apron over-skirt, and a postilion 
basque. Stitch three or four rows above the hem on 
the skirt and over-skirt, and have a red, brown, or blue 
velvet collar and cuffs, also a bow and ends of velvet 
ribbon to loop the apron high on the left side. 

2. A. W.—Use the material of the dress for trimmings 
when crape has been left off. Make the white bison 
cloth in tailor style with rows of stitching or of black 
braid, or else black velvet ribbon. The lace apron 
fronts and vests will be worn on the street and at 
church during the summer, but are more suitable for 
the house and for paying visits in a carriage. 

Rukumatism.— You will ane for various kinds 
of ice-cream in Bazar No. 2, Vol. XV Some hints 
for regilding old picture-frames were given in Bazar 
No. 28, Vol. XVII. The necessary materials for making 
antique lace are netting and darning needles, a round 
wooden mesh, and flax thread. The lace is chiefly 
used for trimming curtains, chair backs, etc. Stem 
stitch is used for the outline-work of doyleys. Any 
fine linen will answer; the colors are a matter of in- 
dividual preference. The disks are a necessary feature 
of the design. We can make no suggestions in regard 
to your post-office. 

aaatr.—Manners and Social Usages will be sent you 
by mail on receipt of $1 by the publishers. Their 
one People Series” are all excellent books for your 
girl. 

Ints.—-Your cashmere is the stylish pearl gray. It 
will look best for summer trimmed with white Oriental 
lace, and worn with gray gloves. Get a small gray 
straw bonnet, and have pink rose-buds and gray velvet 
for the trimming. 

Sroonp Tuovcuts.—Make your cream white satteen 
with a pleated skirt, an apron over-skirt, and a belted 
waist, and add a collar, cuffs, and sash of sapphire blue 
or of ruby velvet. Many such dresses are worn now in 
the country, where the weather is not too warm. 

Rueumatism.—We can not tell you any other use for 
gold-leaf than that you suggest. Yes, you can add 
your French lace to the flounces of figured lawns or 
other muslins, but you will have to remove it when the 
dress is washed. 

Naxorssvus.—Cut out squares of cheese cloth, lay 
thin wadding on them, and baste the scraps of your 
quilt on these, turning under the edges of each piece 
and ornamenting it with some slight ne edle-work done 
in bright colored silk. ‘“‘ Thank you” is sufficient an- 
swer. 

Fiperry.—Turn over the upper edge of your lace 
mantle, and lay a cluster of pleats on each shoulder 
and in the middle of the back to shorten it. Then 
gather it together at the waist line in front, so that it 
will be in V-shape, and tie black velvet ribbons across 
it. You might add a velvet bow at the waist line be- 
hind, and put a belt underneath to hold it all in place. 

Sr. Lawrenor.—A year is long enough for such very 
young girls to wear mourning, even for their mother. 
For this summer let them wear white muslin dresses 
with black sashes and tucked skirts, and striped or 
checked ginghams, black, white, and gray, also white 
linen lawns with black stripes or spots. White nuns’ 
veiling would answer for their best dresses, 

Dorertre, lonoramus, AND Oruers,—The bride wears 

her hat and gloves with her travelling dress. If she 
wears white, she can leave her guests at the proper time 
for putting on her travelling dress for the journey. It 
is a matter of choice whether the guests remove their 
bonnets or not at the house. The effect is prettiest 
with darkened rooms and gas, except in midsummer. 
Manners and Social Usages will give you full details 
about weddings. 
.—Piece lace and French trimming lace are 
more stylish than grenadine over your biack silk. The 
piece lace costs $2 or $3 a yard, and the trimming lace 
25 to 50 cents. If you prefer grenadine, get that with 
a wide satin stripe alternating with an armure stripe of 
the same width. 

Turoposta.—Black onyx jewelry is suitable for deep 
mourning. Make your nuns’ veiling with a pleated 
ekirt tucked above the bem, a drapery of the same 
crossed over in front, and a plain basque. For your 
gingham have two tucked gathered flounces, a deep 
apron over-skirt, and a tucked basque belted. 

E.v_en.—Your silk will make a pretty skirt trimmed 
with pinked flounces, and worn with an over-dress of 
India silk of pink or green ground with figures upon 
it, and some écru lace ‘for trimming. 

"A Puzzir.—Your flouncing might be made up on a 
dress of scrim or of the canvas called étamine. The 
blue striped silk would make a pretty skirt for a cash- 
mere over-dress, either blue, gray, or one of the new 
mushroom shades. 

A. L. H.—Best consult a picture dealer. 

A. W. anv Otners.—It is impossible for us to reprint 
any article, bat the Bazar ee “Aunt Betty's 
Pot-Pourri,” No. 23, Vol. ., is still in print, and can 
be ordered of Harpe r& Brotive rs. 

Avston.—The series of articles on canary-birds ap- 
peared in Nos, 32, 83, 34, 35, and 38, Vol. XIV.,of the 
Bazar, 

Homety Ginu.—The Ugly Girl Papers will be sent 
you by Harper & Brothers on receipt of $1 

Tarao.—An English walking hat or else a sailor hat 
of rough straw with velvet and some wings, and a close 
net veil, also a long veil of grenadine, will be best for 
your voyage. The curl will be taken out of all ostrich 
plumes by dampness, The ocean breeze gives a tanned 
complexion that is now considered stylish. Read an 
article on the care of the hands in Bazar No, 25, Vo!) 
XVII. Dresden is attractive to most students, and the 
same is true of Stuttgart. You can order one of the 
best guide-books of foreign travel from Harper & Bro- 
thers. People very seldom die from seasickness alone. 

No Name.—Maud or Mande—both forms are correct 
—is the anglicised Norman co.;traction of Magdalene 
or Matbitaa, the original being Manand. 

A Constant Reape as.—We car not undertake to dis- 
criminate in favor o£ the various works on embroidery, 
several of which are advertised in the Bazar. 

Putia.—A note sheet announcing the marriage in 
the way you suggest, and without cards, is the better 
plan. 

Nina.—You must wear a linen collar with a Jersey, 
or else a very narrow fluted lace frill. Arrange your 
back hair in a smal! low knot, or else let it hang in 
braids if it is long and thick. 

Geuupier-Caxr.—A blue flannel bathing suit with 
waist and trousers in one will answer for a boy, or 
else buy him a woven suit of Jersey webbing. 


M. 
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SALLY IN OUR ALLEY. 
TPIS charming eighteenth-century poem by 

Henry Carey, illustrated by the beautiful 
engraving on page 525, though so popular in its 
day and so warmly commended by Addison, is 
sufficiently unfamiliar at this moment to warrant 
us in giving it entire for the benefit of those to 
whom it may not be known. It was written one 
night on the author’s return from Vauxhall, where 
he had been watching an apprentice and his be- 
trothed enjoying their cakes and ale, and is full 
of the picturesque spirit of its time. Carey, who 
was a natural son of the Marquis of Halifax, and 
the ancestor of the celebrated actor Edmund 
Kean, was a musical composer and musician of 
no small merit, and has even been credited with 
the authorship of “God save the King,” though 
this does not seem well authenticated. He was 
born in 1700, and died by his own hand at the 
age of forty-three. 


Of all the girls that are so smart, 
There’s none like pretty Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in onr alley. 
There is no lady in the land 
Is half so sweet as Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


Her father. he makes cabbage-nets, 
And through the streets does cry ’em; 
Her mother she sells laces long 
To such as please to buy ‘em: 
But sure such folks could ne’er beget 
So sweet a girl as Sully; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


When she is by, I leave my work, 
love her so sincerely; 

My master comes like any Turk, 
And bangs me most severely: 

But let him bang hie bellyfal, 
I'll bear it all for Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


Of all the days that’s in the week 
I dearly love but one day-— 
And that’s the day that comes betwixt 
A Saturday and Monday ; 
For then I’m drest all in my best 
To walk abroad with Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


My master carries me to church, 
And often am I biaméd 

Because I leave him in the larch 
As soon as text is naméd ; 

I jeave the church in sermon-time, 
And slink away to Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


When Christmas comes about again, 
Oh, then I shall have money; 

I'll hoard it up, and box it all, 
And give it to my honey: 

I would it were ten thousand pound, 
I'd give it all to Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


My master and the neighbors all 
Make game of me and Sally; 

And, but for her, I'd better be 
A slave and row a galley; 

But when my seven _ years are out, 
Oh, then I'll marry Sally— 

Oh, then we'll wed, and then we'll bed, 
But not in our alley. 





AUNT MAGILLOP’S TEA-CUPS. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
7 ES, they are exquisite—perfectly exquisite. 
And there’s all the difference in the world 
between tea in these and the same tea in common 
cups. I don’t wonder you call it nectar. But it 
is always a mingled draught of sweet and bitter 
to me—a draught flavored with a spice of bound- 
less riches, awrum potabile, so to say, and a draught 
flavored with the nauseousness of poverty-weed. 
They call up a sort of sorry time, glad and sorry. 
For, you see, the truth about it is that it’s hate- 
ful to be poor—hateful: hateful for your own 
sake, and hateful if you want to do anything for 
anybody else, And we were so r! and we 
wanted todo so much! The house needed paint- 
ing fearfully ; it was all weather-stained, and the 
zinc on the roof had leaked down in black streaks. 
The parlor needed a new carpet; thirteen years 
had the feelings of that old Brussels been tram- 
pled on, and you couldn’t see any difference now 
between it and a Manila mat. Mamma needed 
a new black silk, too; her best was in the last 
stage of court-plaster. Melly needed a new 
cloak—oh, how she needed it! Geoff needed a 
great-coat; he went to school without one, pre- 
tending that he liked to harden himself. Mattie 
needed music lessons and a new piano; ours 
sounded like a banjo. And I—there was really 
nothing in the world I didn’t need, except youth, 
and the happiness that belongs to youth in spite 
of all adversity. And I used so to long to be 
older, and never had an idea that I was happy! 
Well, there we were: the house to be painted, 
a new carpet to be bought, silk dresses, cloaks, 
great -coate, pianos, advertisements concerning 
such things staring us in the face so that we 
couldn't read a newspaper in peace, and we hadn’t 
a dollar over bare living expenses to spend on 
anything. Then, too, mamma needed a new 
switch—a gray one; her back hair was still so 
brown that it looked as if she was color-blind; 
and a gray switch would cost fifty dollars. And 
we all wanted Geoff to go to college; and if he 
could raise five hundred dollars for the first vear, 
we knew he could do the rest with scholarships. 
Aunt Magillop said that she didn’t see any use 
there was in his going to college—he knew how 
to row and play base-ball and poker now; and 
that for anything else he might learn, it was in- 
sane folly to waste his youth studying languages 
that nobody spoke, and all whose writings had 
been translated, and which would never help him 
get a living; and that if he did learn anything 
else, he would forget every word of it in five 
years—everybody else did. And when mamma 
said that at all events it would give him self- 
confidence, and a sense that he was no worse off 
than everybody else, she said mamma always was 





a simpleton, and Geoffrey should have none of 
her money to go to college with, and snapped her 
purse, and tapped on the window for her carry- 
all. But that didn’t trouble us; we hadn’t ex- 
pected any. Aunt Magillop had plenty of money, 
but it came from the Magillops, and was going 
back to the Magillops; we had none of it, and 
were to have none of it. I—I can’t say we want- 
ed none of it: it’s another of the hateful things 
about being poor; it makes you ignoble, if you 
don’t take care. 

But what we needed money for, more than 
for anything else, was about that horrible dia- 
mond, And when I think of it to-day I declare 
I wonder why it didn’t make my reason totter. 
To imagine we ever could have been such fools! 
And Gordon’s mother, too! But this was the 
whole of it. There were to be tableaux—acting 
tableaux—for the benefit of the new library, and 
Mrs. Parcefal was very much interested, for she 
had given the library building, and one of the 
tableaux was to be Gloster and Lady Anne, and I 
was to be Lady Anne. And Aunt Magillop was 
very much interested too. She hadn’t given any- 
thing but this interest of hers, but she was one 
of those people that think their interest is equiv- 
alent tc other people’s money. And Aunt Ma- 
gillop lent me her black velvet, with many cau- 
tions not to sit down in it while I had iton. And 
Mrs. Parcefal, not quite satisfied with my appear- 
ance, took out her own superb diamond pin, and 
put it in effectively where it seemed with its glit- 
ter to catch me back from the shadow; and as I 
surveyed myself in the glass, Geoff, who was my 
hunch-backed Gloster, remarked that I was black 
but comely, and he guessed Gordon Parcefal 
thought so too. I am a dark little thing. Well, 
before the evening was over there came a tele- 
gram for Mrs. Parcefal. Her only sister, poor 
Aunt Charlotte, was down with a fever, five hun- 
dred miles away; and she just gave one look, and 
hurried off without a thought of her diamond 
pin, having only a half-hour to put up her things 
and catch the train. And there I was. 

Well, I can assure you I was somewhat an- 
noyed at being left with such a valuable thing on 
my hands, or on my shoulder, that I had only 
meant to wear a half-hour; but of course I knew 
I could take care of it. I would hide it away, and 
no burglar would ever think of looking for any- 
thing of price in our house; and besides I had 
things of a more interesting nature to think of 
anyhow. So I went home with Geoff and the 
girls and Gordon Parcefal. It didn’t seem to be 
exactly the thing to hand the pin to him at the 
door, when we hung a little behind the others, 
and he began to quote Byron, 


“She walks in beauty like the night,” 


and— Well, never mind all that. Gordon came 
in just to see mamma admire me in my velvet and 
diamonds before he said good-night, for mamma 
never went out evenings. But while mamma was 
doing it all over again—as she hardly liked to 
do before Gordon — and wishing in her silent 
heart that she could always see her girls dressed 
as they ought to be dressed, for I suppose most 
mothers think that velvet and diamonds are no 
more than the natural right of their daughters, 
whether they really approve of young girls wear- 
ing such things or not — while this was going 
on there came a tremendous uproar from the 
kitchen yard, and out dashed Geoff, and mamma 
caught up a lamp and followed, and Melly began 
to faint in a way she had, and Mattie had to stay 
to see to her, and of course I couldn’t let mamma 
go out alone, with only Geoff, to face I knew not 
what, and I rushed after her, never thinking a 
thought of Aunt Magillop’s velvet. And it proved 
to be nothing but chicken thieves, who were 
frightened off at Geoff's voice. It was enough 
to frighten a larger sort of thieves—it was just 
changing. We went in then, and sat talking ever 
and ever so late, and at last we went to bed, and 
I was so tired by that time that I could hardly 
move my feet—I suppose one reason we sat up 
so late was because we were too tired to go to 
bed—and I tore off my finery, and was asleep in 
less time than it takes to tell it. 

The next morning we had a late breakfast, and 
we dawdled over the things till mamma said she 
certainly did not approve of such affairs as last 
night’s entertainment, for they unfitted us for 
daily life, and none of her girls would be good 
for anything for a week. And I said we didn’t 
have so many of the entertainments that we could 
not afford to spare that week ; but to prove that 
I should be good for something, and that this 
very day, I would go up and dust off Aunt Ma- 
gillop’s velvet, and take it home to her, and then 
come back and finish my Kensington work that 
I was to have ten dollars for—the idea of ten 
dollars for so much of my life as I was putting 
into that bit of tussore silk ! 

So up I went, and found a remnant of mamma’s 
crape, and dusted off the velvet nicely, and folded 
it carefully as if it had been wedding garments, 
and laid it in its wraps, and just turned to put 
Mrs. Parcefal’s pin into a safer place than where 
I had tucked it last night beneath the pillow. 
And then I stared, thunder-struck. If you will 
believe me, there was the pin—the six large stones 
of it, that is, with all their resplendent dazzle— 
and in the place of the middle diamond was no- 
thing but a hole. I couldn’t believe it myself. 
For a moment, I remember, I had the same be- 
wildered feeling that I had when I first heard 
the story of the boy who swallowed a button 
when eating his hash, and the doctor tied a but- 
ton-hole to a string, and dropped it down his little 
throat, and the button buttoned on, and re-ap- 
peared all right, but always after that the boy 
had to eat his hash through a cane-seated chair. 
The same sense of the impossible as a fact, of 
utter folly and fatuity, overcame me, and I broke 
out in a fit of hysterical laughter, and then into a 
flood of tears. 

Mattie came running in at the sound of my 
demonstration, and when I held up the hole she 





fell upon the bed like a fury, and began tearing 
it to pieces. “Of course it’s here somewhere,” 
she said. ‘And probably you were restless, and 
broke it out of its setting.” 

“The setting isn’t broken ; it’s loose,” I sobbed. 

“Well, then, it was loose before, and it’s Mrs, 
Parcefal’s fault, not yours.” And she shook every 
article of the bedclothing, and pried into every 
one of the tufts of the mattresses. And then we 
took the whole thing apart. We went through 
every nook and corner of the room, moved the 
furniture, emptied the bureau drawers, turned 
back the edges of the carpet, and sat down and 
cried. 

“ Well, we won’t say anything to worry mamma 
yet, and we will have another look after you come 
back,” said Mattie. “ For if you don’t carry back 
Aunt Magillop’s velvet, she will send for it, and 
say you meant to keep it if she hadn’t sent for it.” 

I don’t know why poor folks are so proud, nor 
why we needed to care what Aunt Magillop said. 
But we did. And I tied my blue veil on to hide 
my eyes, and hurried up to Aunt Magillop’s ; and 
it was lucky I did. 

Aunt Magillop had a little headache in conse- 
quence of last night’s dissipation, and sent for 
me to come in. She wanted to talk it over, and 
ask if I didn’t think Miss Price was bleaching 
her hair, and if I could imagine where Miss 
Stearns got that new bracelet, and if I noticed 
how attentive Gordon Parcefal was to Lucia Mat- 
tison. Some people’s thoughts revolve in that 
great orbit called the circle of illumination, that 
vast imaginary circle which separates the dark 
from the light things of the earth; but poor 
Aunt Magillop’s mind revolved in a tea-cup. 
Perhaps I thought of that because she was hav- 
ing her tea: she always had a cup of tea when 
she had a headache, and always had it then in 
one of her own particular tea-cups—tea-cups that 
she had an affection for, if it could be said that 
she had an affection for anything. I didn’t won- 
der at it, though; they were the most radiantly 
beautiful things I had ever seen. Once or twice 
in my life she had let me drink tea from them. 
She did this morning. It had always seemed be- 
fore as if I was sipping nectar, as you said just 
now; but this morning it was gall and worm- 
wood. I had half the mind to tell Aunt Magillop, 
but I knew it would be of no use; and I sat on 
tenter-hooks while she talked, so eager was I to 
get back and renew my search for that dreadful 
stone that glared in my mind like the eye of a 
Cyclops. “You are tired,” said Aunt Magillop ; 
“and such things as last night aren’t good for 
you. I know you are, or else you'd be in one of 
your eestasies adoring my tea-cups.”” 

“Oh, Aunt Magillop, I do think they are the 
loveliest things I ever laid my eyes on.” And if 
you'll believe it, it was no use to try not to, and 
goodness only knows why, out poured the tears 
in a shower. 

“Well, I declare!” said she. ‘“ You do admire 
them, and that’s a fact. I’ve heard of people 
shedding tears over things that stirred their sense 
of beauty, but I never saw it done before. Now 
I'll tell you what, if I die before you do—although 
that’s not at all likely; I’m very well and strong; 
a headache’s nothing—I’ll leave you those tea- 
cups. And that’s a bargain.” 

“Oh, Aunt Magillop !” I exclaimed, kissing her, 
and crying all the harder; “I hope they’ll— 
you’ll—I’ll—live forever !” 

And then she laughed, and told me I should 
have a hysteric if I didn’t take care, and to drink 
my tea and run along. ‘ You shall have the tea- 
cups,” said she. “And maybe they’ll come in 
handy. Don’t you know those are the Parcefal 
arms on every one of them?” And she laughed 
and winked and nodded in her most disagreeable 
way. “Mrs, Parcefal would give one of her eyes 
for them now. She’d be showing them round as 
heirlooms, when everybody knows her husband's 
father had his name changed from Muggins, and 
took Parcefal because it pleased his fancy better. 
But she can’t have them. They'll do just as well 
for her daughter-in-law—and that won’t be Lucia 
Mattison !” 

I thanked Aunt Magillop, and staid a little 
while, although on thorns, putting hot water on 
her head, and asked her if I should not leave 
word for the doctor to call; but she would not 
hear of it; she was chattering so I feared she 
was light-headed. And then I went home with 
my heavy heart. I couldn’t help thinking, on the 
way, how once the p ‘future pc ion of 
those tea-cups would have set me walking on aif, 
and now they were dust in the balance. If we 
could not find the stone, we might have to sell the 
whole place to repair the loss, and my careless- 
ness would be the means of putting my family 
into an attic. It was bad enough at the best; but 
Gordon’s mother! TI could only shudder. 

When I reached home mamma was in great 
spirits. She had sold all the old fowl and tur- 
keys in the hen yard to a travelling purchaser of 
poultry, and he had paid a great deal more than 
she thought they were worth, and she was de- 
lighted, as a woman always is, at the idea of hav- 
ing gotten the better of a man in a bargain. He 
had taken them off in hampers ; and by this time, 
for I had been gone over an hour, they were no- 
body knew where. 

And all at once it swept over me—the foray of 
the chicken thieves upon the premises, and my 
own eager rush to mamma’s and Geoff’s assist- 
ance, in the velvet and diamonds—that was 
where the diamond had been lost! That stone 
had gone off in the crop of one of those fowls, 
and that was the end of it. It would cost more 
to hunt up that man, and then to hunt up those 
fowls, than the diamond would cometo, I thought 
of the little boy and the button and the button- 
hole, and I burst into a fresh hysterical giggle, 
and I went to bed with a worse headache than 
Aunt Magillop’s, and all sorts of wild visions and 
apprehensions dancing through my brain. I 
wasn’t sure that Mrs. Parcefal couldn’t have me 
arrested for theft, and so put me out of Gor- 








don’s way forever. “What odds is it?” said 
Geoffrey, to whom Mattie imparted the secret, 
which presently must be no secret, but mere 
ruin, “Have a piece of glass put in. It ‘Il be 
yours anyway, some day, when your Mrs. Gor—” 
And in the horror and alarm we felt at the shad- 
ow of the State-prison and the gallows hanging 
over Geoffrey growing up with such sentiments, 
we did not see the twinkle of his eye, and almost 
forgot the stone. ‘“There’s no need of crying 
yourself sick over the thing, anyway,” said Geoff, 
not finishing his previous sentence, and severely 
displeased at our taking him seriously. “I'll 
give Mrs. Parcefal my note of hand to pay her as 
soon as I begin to earn anything, or we can mort- 
gage the house and pay that off gradually. We 
needn’t sell.” That comforted me; but when 
you have a headache you are an idiot, and care 
for nothing in the world very much. I was in 
bed all the next day, Mattie and Melly waiting on 
me, mamma saying it was just as she prophesied. 
But I am glad that I had grace enough to be 
shocked when, on the following morning, word 
came to us that Aunt Magillop had had a stroke 
of paralysis and had died in the night. , But aft- 
er the first amazement—we couldn’t pretend to 
be grieved—thought of that lost diamond to be re- 
placed came back and staid like a nightmare ; 
and we couldn’t help hoping that Aunt Magillop 
had left among us just one thousand dollars. 

But she hadn't. I went about half distracted. 
I wished I could sell myself in a slave market for 
a term of years. I should even have been glad if 
Mrs. Parcefal had never come home, [I looked at 
the river, and thought of suicide—if it hadn’t been 
frozen. It would have been so easy for Aunt 
Magillop to have left us just a trifle. But she 
hadn’t. She had left nothing but a memoran- 
dum about the tea-cups. Anda week after the 
funeral the Magillop girls brought them down in 
a basket, dumped in so carelessly that if they 
had had any handles they would have been bro- 
ken. I knew when they saw us so low-spirited 
they thought that either we loved Aunt Magillop 
very much or else were sadly disappointed about 
her will. 

Somehow or other, as I looked at the tea-cups, 
they were not what they had been; and yet they 
were the most fairy-like objects ever fashioned 
out of clay, as thin as a shell, and every one as if 
it had been hollowed out of a jewel. Every one 
was of a different shade and hue, moreover, har- 
lequin things; this, pale sapphire, lucent, shin- 
ing; that, deep lapis lazuli; this, beryl green, like 
sea water; that, as living an emerald as the Holy 
Grail ; this, a raby glowing like live coals ; that, a 
pink topaz; this, deepest amethyst ; that, twilight 
pale purple; this, again, amber; and that, a smoky 
quartz; and the last a pure and perfect opal, 
full of sparks of flame and all iridescence. One 
of them had been broken and lost. It was a 
marvel that all of them were not. Aunt Magil- 
lop’s husband, the old captain, had brought them 
home from Europe, where they were a trophy of 
the French Revolution, she had a notion, belong- 
ing, perhaps, to the equipage of some nobleman 
with an English intermarriage; she didn’t know. 
They were the loveliest shape in the world, too, 
each one of them a flower, and somewhere under 
the curl, or on the curve of a petal, on each one 
of them, was a tiny escutcheon carrying the Par- 
cefal arms, where on a ground like white velvet 
it seemed as if gules and vert and azure and all 
the heraldic colors outvied each other, No won- 
der tea tasted like nectar in them; hemlock 
would. 

They were still on the table when the bell rang, 
and Geoff showed in Mrs. Parcefal, and Mattie and 
Melly fled through the other door and left me to 
my fate. I stood up to receive her,my knees 
knocking together. I knew she had come for 
her diamond pin, and could not imagine why I had 
not brought it back. My first thoughts were ex- 
cuse in the fact that I did not know of her return, 
that I had been ill, that it had snowed. My next 
thought was an inspiration. “ Oh, Mrs. Parcefal!” 
I cried, “I am so glad you are here! I have 
something to show you, and something I want to 
dispose of. Aunt Magillop gave it to me. But 
you know she didn’t know stone-ware from Dres- 
den china. And this was undoubtedly stolen, 
and sold for a song, from some of the old cha- 
teaux that were sacked. And do you know—just 
please look—that that is the Parcefal coat of arms ? 
Did you ever come across anything so singular ?”” 
And I pulled away the breadth of tussore I had 
thrown over them, and there they lay like a 
frozen bed of flowers. 

Mrs. Parcefal was speechless a moment. She 
knows all about such things. She belongs to a 
Decorative Art Committee, and is familiar with 
tapestries and plaques and brass— Aunt Magil- 
lop used to say she knew more about brass than 
anybody in America. How her eyes sparkled! 


“You want to dispose of them?” she said. ‘ Do 
you know what they are?” 

“Do you, Mrs. Parcefal ?” 

“They are the old Sévres pdle tendre. They 
are exquisite. They are precious. They—they 


would be invaluable to me. You want to dispose 
of them, you say? I have no doubt they are worth 
more—lI hesitate to offer it—but it is all I can 
do. Would—would you take a thousand dollars 
for them ?” 

A thousand dollars! I could have fallen on 
her neck and wept. Yet if she hadn’t been Gor- 
don’s mother I would have told her the misfor- 
tune of the pin, and begged her to take the cups 
in exchange, but you see I couldn’t. She went 
away in five minutes, so full of the Parcefal arms 
on two-hundred-year-old tea-cups that temporari- 
ly she forgot all about the diamond pin. And as 


soon as we could pin our hats on, Mattie and I 
were tripping down to the jeweller’s, light-footed 
as if the wind blew us. 

“Tt is singular,” said Mr. Stoneman, who, re- 
garding us as fallen gentility, was not surprised 
that we should have a diamond pin in reserve, 
although a little puzzled that we should be re- 
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placing such a Joss, “ but the Misses Magillop have 
just brought in @ stone to be set that might have 
dropped from this same setting, it is so similarly 
shaped.” 

I-did not waste many minutes in that shop, 
you may well believe. My feet were shod with 
the slippers of swiftness as I fled along the street, 
round the corner, and up the hill—Mattie toiling 
beliind—and burst in upon the Magillops like a 
blast of wind. ‘Do you know what awful thing 
you have done?” I cried, without stopping for 
any greeting. “ You have taken Mrs. Parcefal’s 
diamond to the jeweller’s to be set for yourselves. 
The diamond that you found dropped loose into 
Aunt Magillop’s velvet!” And so terrified were 
they with my decision and force that they hur- 
ried down to the shop with me, and fully re- 
nounced all claim to it, and thanked the jeweller 
for letting them, and I sent Mrs. Parcefal’s pin 
home triumphantly with her own diamond in it, 
and felt that I never wanted to lay eyes upon an- 
other. 

So you see she had her pin, after all, and we 
had our thousand dollars. And Geoff had his 
first year’s college expenses, and mamma her silk 
gown and her switch, and Melly her cloak, and 
Mattie her piano—the old one went in part pay- 
ment—and we decided that we liked the weather- 
stains on the house. As for Aunt Magillop’s tea- 
cups, my mother-in-law showed them till the day 
she died as old Parcefal heirlooms. Gordon let 
his mother do as she pleased, but when I show 
them off he laughs at me, and calls me Mrs. Mug- 
gins, although people think, of course, it is a jest 
about the cups. But, for all that, he never lets 
me use them except for our choicest friends and 
the brew of blossom-petals he had from some 
old mandarin when he was in China. And so that 
is how you happen to be drinking nectar at my 
table to-night from Aunt Magillop’s tea-cups. 








HOW TO SEND THINGS BY 
MAIL. 


SHORT time since an extremely interesting 

article appeared in Harper’s Weekly on the 
subject of the Dead-letter Office, and truly ap- 
palling were the revelations concerning the num- 
ber of articles consigned to that vault of dead 
and buried treasures, where, like those in the 
tombs of the Ptolemys, they remain as records, 
not always of human civilization, but of human 
foolishness; for many of those unclaimed arti- 
cles might never have gone astray had they been 
properly secured by the sender. 

There are a countless variety of articles sent 
by mail, from a dress to be laundried to a dainty 
flower; and when we consider how many care- 
less hands there are, and thoughtless heads, too, 
set to this work, the wonder arises, not that so 
many are lost, but that so many reach their des- 
tination despite the loose manner in which they 
are done up and the many mistakes made in di- 
recting them. 

Every one is or ought to be acquainted with 
the rules for sending various grades of goods 
through the mails. No parcels should be sealed, 
for they might contain contraband stuff. All 
writing inside is strictly interdicted, for good rea- 
sons, on all second-class mail matter. If you 
want to write so much as two words, you must 
pay letter postage for it, or be liable to do so, at 
any rate. 

There may be a charm in evading the Post-office 
laws, just as there is in evading the Custom-house 
laws, but it is attended with the same dangers of 
discovery and punishment. 

But your parcels must be fastened securely ; 
so you generally take a piece of twine to tie up 
the package, which is quite right. But you should 
remember that it has to go through a great many 
hands, and very often is shaken together with 
other articles in a jumble worthy of a grab-bag 
at a country fair. The right way properly to se- 
cure a parcel, for instance, of dry-goods, is to fold 
it in the smallest possible compass consistent 
with keeping the articles from being creased ; 
then roll a soft piece of paper around, secured 
with an elastic; this will not add much to the 
weight, and will insure its not being soiled in 
case the outer wrap is disturbed. Then have a 
good stout piece of brown paper, and fold that 
neatly around, turning the ends in on each side, 
and then up over the top, creasing them so as 
to make a square, compact, and neat package. 
Any one in doubt how to do this deftly had bet- 
ter observe the salesman in a dry-goods store 
the next time she goes to buy a dress. Next 
take twine, but not too coarse—flax twine is the 
best, as it will not snap and break in tying— 
cross it over both sides, and tie it in the middle. 
Now direct your parcel clearly and distinctly 
with the name of the receiver in full, as well as 
the post-office address. Do not leave out the 
names of the county or the State, and in one cor- 
ner write distinctly “ Dry-goods only,” or “ No 
writing within.” Some put on “ Second-class 
matter only,” and be sure it is true to the letter. 
Lastly, take two pieces of twine of equal length, 
one for each end, pass each of these around the 
narrowest part of the bundle in such a way as to 
catch the longest cord both above and below, and 
tie them securely together. Any woman who is 
familiar with crochet-work knows just how this is 
done; the object is to prevent the long string 
from slipping off, which is the reason nine-tenths 
of the packages sent by mail get lost. The last 
two cords must be passed around the main one, 
or else it will not be secure: and pray observe that 
you must tie your knots very tight, first a good 
strong knot, then a small bow-knot is most advisa- 
ble. For want of such care in simply tying a 


knot we have known handsome embroidery and 
delicate silk received half out of their wraps, the 
only wonder being that the contents ever kept 
company with the address at all. 

If you are sending any fragile articles, such 
as shells, jewelry, fans, combs, or trinkets of any 








sort, by mail, do not fail to put them in a box, and 
fill up the interstices with raw cotton, which will 
prevent their rattling, keep them free from the 
action of the atmosphere, and insure their not 
being broken. The same may be said of any 
china or glass ware, which should invariably be 
wrapped in cotton batting before being boxed, 
Indeed, we strongly recommend that all delicate 
articles, such as lace, buttons, ribbons, etc., should 
be put ina box. Put an elastic over the box to 
keep the cover in place even if the wrap comes 
loose. Then do your box up in good strong brown 
paper, and tie up precisely as before suggested. 
Boxes are now made so light, of such a variety 
of shapes and sizes, that no one can fail to find 
a suitable one on occasion, and really they add 
very little to the weight in comparison with the 
security of your parcel. The expense is trifling. 
Who would grudge a few cents in saving as 
many dollars, perhaps ten times as many? 

Now as regards plants. The conveyance of 
plants is a link between distant countries. The 
introduction of new plants is perhaps as efficient 
a philanthropy as can be practiced, for they ad- 
vance civilization and increase our knowledge; 
they fertilize waste places, and beautify barren 
ones. As plants, seeds, and cut flowers can all 
be carried safely and cheaply by mail, every one 
should in his or her humble sphere endeayor to 
do something toward spreading useful and rare 
plants by sending them to distant friends, to 
mission stations, and out-of-the-way places, and, 
if travellers or explorers, to institutions of learn- 
ing and museums of natural science. 

But what is the best protection for such in 
conveying them through the mails? If living 
plants, they should be very carefully spread out 
so that the roots should be as little disturbed as 
possible. Line a box of the proper size with 
fresh moss from the woods, free from earth or 
stones. Then place them on this mossy bed, and 
cover carefully with the same. Dampen it slight- 
ly. Close the lid of the box tight—a cigar box 
is best for these frail, delicate objects, as a paste- 
board one is best for other things. Put an elastic 
band round the box, tie up in stout paper with a 
piece of twine, and mark it distinctly as before di- 
rected, and in one corner put the words, “ Plants 
only.” When it can be procured, the Southern 
Spanish moss is the very best thing to use in 
packing plants. 

Seeds need only be put in a dry, tight box, and 
as you can not put any writing inside, let them 
be done up in different-colored papers. For in- 
stance, blue, seeds of larkspur; pink, petunias ; 
yellow, nasturtium, etc.; and then on a postal 
card sent separately designate what flowers are 
in such or such papers. There will then be no 
trouble. Or you might gum on the outside of 
your papers printed numbers or letters cut from 
newspapers—1, 2, 3, or a, b, c, for instance— 
and then send the glossary by mail on a postal 
card, 

Cut flowers are often sent by mail. How re- 
freshing in a sick-room in the depth of winter is 
the fragrant box of hot-house flowers coming in 
and suddenly changing the whole atmosphere by 
one magic spell! Have a box, and place therein 
a damp—not wet—piece of tissue-paper, or, bet- 
ter still, a part of a sheet of wadding split and 
sprinkled. On these lay some grape leaves slight- 
ly dampened. Arrange your flowers within, cover 
with grape leaves, lastly with wadding similarly 
dampened. Put your coyer on your box, and 
fasten securely, observing the directions given for 
packages. We have heard of plants being sent 
securely and fresh from Portland, Oregon, to New 
York, in a scooped-out potato. Cut the top off 
a large potato, so as to make it like the lid of a 
box. Scoop out the potato entirely, leaving only 
a rim half an inch thick around, and scoop out 
the lid in the same way. Put your precious plant 
in this natural box, cover with the lid, tie up with 
an elastic, and then wrap the potato up in stout 
paper well tied up, and it will go safely, and 
the moisture of the potato supplies nourishment 
enough to the plant to prevent its wilting. This 
is worth trying with small plants that have to go 
any distance. 

Books are often sent by mail, and they should 
invariably be left open on one end in order to 
show what they are, but it is not necessary to 
leave the covers of the book out so as to have 
their freshness rubbed off. Fold a neat piece of 
paper on the book as if you were going to cover 
it, shut down the covers, then cut one end of the 
paper, and fold thatin. The rest can be wrapped 
around, and the end left open, showing the leaves 
of the book, but even they are protected by the 
paper covering and the string coming securely 
around, and folding that over in such a way as to 
protect the inside without hiding it. Some do 
the book up entirely in a wrapper, then with a 
penknife or a pair of scissors cut a slit in one 
end so as to show the inclosure. 

In sending Christmas or Easter cards by mail, 
if they are of larger size than will go in a letter 
envelope, always inclose them first in a fold of 
pasteboard. They are otherwise very apt to be 
broken, and thus all their beauty spoiled. The 
same may be said of any pictures or engravings, 
which should first have tissue or silver paper 
placed carefully over them for protection, if of 
any size; be very particular to secure them from 
breaking by card-board, before tying up. If you 
roll them up, there should be a cylinder of card- 
board provided to roll them over to prevent their 
being cracked in the mails. 

Be very careful exactly to prepay your letters 
and packages, for many have been lost through 
carelessness in this respect. In many instances 
letters really are properly stamped, but being 
done at the last moment, the stamp does not 
have time to dry, and consequently drops off or 
adheres to some foreign substance, and is spoiled. 

Many persons keep a neat little pair of scales 
on their writing-table, and thus are able to weigh 
their own mail matter, which is an excellent plan, 


and there is no danger either of their dropping 
off or being over or under stamped. 

To conclude, in all packages and documents sent 
by mail remember as an invariable rule that unless 
the address and the inclosure keep together there 
is no hope of identifying the goods sent. For 
instance, if the address is by accident»either en- 
tirely or partially torn off from a parcel sent by 
express, you. may recover it, because the express 
agent is responsible, and probably has a dupli- 
cate address on his books; but if such a thing hap- 
peus in the mail, it can never be traced. 





MISS TOMMY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,” 


PART IIl.—( Continued.) 


UT no spring or summer, no sunshine or fresh 

sweet air, ever came into those dark, dirty 

rooms, which were all Major Gérdon had of 
“home.” 

Miss Trotter looked up at the gloomy windows 
with a sigh. “ After all his happy youth, all his 
long wanderings, this!” I heard her say, as if 
more to herself than me; and then we entered. 

“Two ladies a-wanting to see old gen’leman in 
parlor,” screamed the little lodging-house servant, 
as if with intense astonishment at such a visit. 

He needed to be a “gentleman” to face it. 
Rousing himself, half asleep, from an old leather 
arm-chair, wrapped in a once gay but now most 
shabby Indian dressing-gown, his hair unkempt, 
his beard neglected—dull, untidy-looking—every- 
thing, in short, but dirty, which would have been 
impossible to the dainty habits of the dear old 
man. He rose up—tall, gaunt, more like Don 
Quixote than ever, none the less so from his never- 
forgotten knightly courtesy. 

“To what am I indebted—I mean, who is do- 
ing me this honor ?” 

“Oh, Unele Gordon, it’s only me—Decie—and 
—and Miss Trotter.” 

“Miss Trotter!” Icould see-him start. “It 
is very kind of Miss Trotter to come and see me 
here.” 

They shook hands; and I think neither he nor 
she noticed my bad grammar—nor, indeed, any- 
thing about me at all—for the moment. 

He was evidently very glad to see us—her es- 
pecially. Looking round the room for a chair 
and finding none, he pushed forward the arm- 
chair. 

“Tt is not so very uncomfortable, especially 
when one is asleep, as I fear I was when you en- 
tered. These long afternoons one, gets tired, I 
find. Allow me.” 

With the air of a Bayard he placed Her in the 
chair, felt for a footstool, and put it under her 
feet, then turned to me and thanked me warmly 
for coming to see him. 

“ But how did you find me out? I never gave 
any address. I thought the club was sufficient,” 
added he, returning to his hard, dry, dignified 
manner. “This is not exactly a—a place in 
which to receive ladies.” 

I made some excuse about Miss Trotter’s hav- 
ing heard where he lived, and that he had not 
been well, so we were anxious. Then I darted 
at once into my own affairs, and how ill his god- 
son had been, occupying his attention entirely 
for two or three minutes. Meanwhile Miss Trot- 
ter sat in the arm-chair with her veil down. 

I could have cried almost when I looked at 
Uncle Gordon, and then at the wretched lodging- 
house parlor, grimy and gloomy, with just the 
ordinary shabby lodging-house furniture—a table, 
six chairs, and a horse-hair sofa, No pictures, 
no books, no adornments of any kind. Such an 
air of dreary neglect about everything ; even the 
half-eaten mid-day dinner being left on the table 
where it was laid, as if nobody could take the 
trouble to fetch it away. Yes, I—even I—could 
have wept; what must it have been with others ? 
—those who knew him when he was young, like 
my Charlie. Would Charlie—would my little 
Carl ever come to this ? 

And yet, wreck as we found him, sitting—as 
he half comically, half bitterly said, pointing to 
the débris of dinner—“ like Marius among the 
ruins of Carthage,” there was a dignity, a pa- 
tience, even a sweetness in his look that made it 
impossible to pity him. The feeling concerning 
him was something quite different—something 
that dried the tears in one’s eyes, and made one 
involuntarily use a softer tone in speaking, and 
be more punctilious than ever in what one said 
to him, as if he had been a duke or a prince in- 
stead of a poor broken-down half-pay officer. 

He gave us tea—the nastiest tea and the salt- 
est butter I ever tasted. 
have said to them! But they might have been 
nectar and ambrosia, by the way he offered, and 
Miss Trotter officiated at, that miserable meal. 
He had asked her to do so, and when she took off 
her veil and gloves and sat down to that feminine 
duty, she seemed to make “a sunshine in a shady 
place.” 

It was a very shady place indeed. “This room 
has a north aspect, the sun never enters it,” said 
Major Gordon, ‘The other side of the street is 
brighter, but then lodgings are much dearer, and 
besides it is very little matter to me—I am quite 
content here.” 

“ Sweet are the uses of adversity.” In all that 
visit I never heard him say one of the bitter 
things of which he used to say so many at Dover. 
But now something seemed to have softened him, 
and made him less restless and irritable. Was 
it the long solitude, or the shadow of coming 
blindness, of which he spoke with such compos- 
ure that I was amazed ? 

“T try my best, Decie, but I fear I am growing 
more helpless every day. I doubt if I shall be 
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competent to pass an opinion upon my godson’s 
beauty if I do not come to see him very soon.” 

“You must come,” I eagerly urged. “ Why 
not ?—you can have almost nothing to do.” 

“ Nothing that I can do—reading and writing 
are becoming impossible. Yes, the days are rather 
long; that is why you found me asleep, I suppose.” 

“Do you never go out?” asked Miss Trotter, 
gently. 

“Oh yes, regularly every day. I do not want 
to get ill and fall a burden upon other folk before 
my time. And my doctor in India told me I 
should always be able to see light, as sculists call 
it, so as to find my way about, which is a great 
comfort. For the rest, when one knows the 
worst, one can always face it, at least when one 
is old and has not much to lose. It is the young 
who are frightened, is it not, Miss Trotter 2” 
added he, turning to her with a smile, and repeat- 
ing his thanks. “It was so kind of you to take 
all this trouble, when, I fear, I have neglected 
common politeness.” 

“But not kindness,” she answered. “ Your 
old landlady, Mrs. Wilson, can never be grateful 
enough to you for getting her son that situation 
in London. She will bless you, she says, to her 
dying day.” 

“Then I am sure I hope I shall be blessed for 
along time. Will you tell her so when you go 
back to Dover ?” 

“Suppose,” said Miss Trotter, after a moment’s 
hesitation, “‘ you were to tell her yourself?” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Her lodgings have stood empty a long time. 
It would be a great advantage to her if some one 
who gave little trouble—like yourself—some one 
she could rely on, poor widow woman as she is, 
would take her two rooms. Dover may be dull 
—I dare say you found it so—but it is pleasanter 
than London in hot weather; and Mrs. Wilson’s 
rooms are very comfortable.” 

“Yes; and I liked the green bank in front, 
and the green church-yard—my quiet neighbors, 
I called them—behind. Yes—but—no!” 

‘“‘By-and-by I hope to have Decie with me; 
also your godson. Isn’t it your duty to come 
and see that the boy is brought up in the way he 
should go?” 

“He can not fail to be, with such a mother— 
and such a god-mother,” said Major Gordon, bow- 
ing to each of us in his old formal way. But he 
said no more about Dover and Mrs. Wilson, nor 
did Miss Trotter. The pained look on her face, 
which he could not see, and her silence, which he 
did not seem to notice—I understood both, and 
wondered, angrily, Is there a man in the world 
who is worth a woian’s devotion? 

Major Gordon talked a good deal more, asking 
numerous questions about Charlie and the boy, 
and scarcely speaking of himself at all. He 
seemed very quiet, very patient, but as if he had 
lost all interest in life, and was just drifting on 
from day to day, without troubling himself much 
about anything. 

We rose at last. 

“Pardon! but I must go with you till you find 
acab. I will not detain you a minute.” 

He did, though—a good many minutes, poor 
fellow !—till he emerged from the next room 
spruced up—his old self in some degree—as thin 
and upright and military-looking as ever, and 
showed us out with great state, explaining, in 
answer to some remonstrances, that we need not 
be in the least uneasy about him—with the help 
of his stout stick he could pilot himself any where. 

“T have not sunk to a dog and a string yet, 
you see, though it may come to that, who knows ? 
And I am very careful of stumbling. I have 
stumbled a good deal in my lifetime, but I keep 
a firm footing now. I mean to be independent 
as long as ever I can.” 

And then with exceeding earnestness I urged 
him to come and stay a little—a good while—all 
summer—with Charlie and me, his own flesh and 
blood. 

“Do you really mean it ?” said he, in a touch- 
ed voice. “Would not you young people weary 
of me? But yet, as you say, I am your own flesh 
and blood.” 

“ And you will come ?” 

“Perhaps.” And then, with a hearty “ Good- 
by, and thank you,” he parted from us. We 
passed him as we drove, feeling his way carefully 
with his stick. Hearing the wheels, ie paused a 
moment—took off his hat with his old stately air. 


9” 


“Poor Uncle Gordon! I do hope he will 
come.” 
“Yes, to Chichester —not Dover. He cares 


only for his own flesh and blood. Many people 
are like that,” Miss Trotter added, hastily. “It 
is—a fine quality to have.” j 

“Uncle Gordon has innumerable fine quali- 
ties,” I said. ‘“ But”—I couldn’t help adding— 
“if I had had the making of him, I think I would 
have made him—a little different.” 

Miss Trotter said she was going straight home. 
What a contrast that luxurious, empty Sycamore 
Hall must be to the “ home” we had just quitted ! 
So I left her at Victoria Station—sole occupant 
of a comfortable first-class carriage, looking so 
sweet in her rich black silks, her soft whites and 
grays—just the dress for an elderly lady who 
wishes —and rightly wishes—to look “lovely” 
to the end. Outwardly she was the picture of 
peace and prosperity; but after she had bade 
me a smiling good-by, I saw—what she did not 
mean me to see—the weary face, the clutch of 
the clasped hands pressed tightly together, as 
when we nerve ourselves to bear an almost un- 
bearable pain. 

Yet there was nothing to do, nothing to say. 
It was one of those “ mysterious dispensations of 
Providence,” as people call them, in which no 
one can interfere except Providence; and the 
only safe plan is to sit still and hold one’s tongue. 

I carried my son home in triumph to Chiches- 
ter, and all the ladies of the regiment declared 
that there never was sucha baby! At least they 
told me so—in which opinion I agreed. Andeven 
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now, in spite of the six which came after, I hold the flower of my 
flock to be Charles Everett Gordon the third. 

That his godfather and namesake did not come and see him was 
a great blow to my maternal pride. I wrote several touching 
letters, setting forth the perfections of the young gentleman, and 
asking no answer except the welcome sight of our dear old uncle; 
but neither that nor any other reply came. Then Charlie, hap- 
pening to be a day in London, called, missed him, and came back 
indignant at the folly of any man’s burying himself in such a 
“horrid hole.” 





DOVER BAY, FROM THE CASTLE 


“But then Uncle Gordon was always eccentric, and did not 
care a pin for outside things”—which was a great eccentricity to 
my dear matter-of-fact Charlie. “He can not be ill, for he was 
out walking. I left my card, with a message that we hoped to see 
him at Chichester immediately. “If he does not come, it must be 
because he does not care to come, and we must just leave him 
alone. It is the only way.” 

I was not so sure of that, and I did not leave him alone, but 
wrote again and again; in vain. After that, feeling that there 
was no more to be done, unwillingly I sank into silence. 

The hot summer days came and went. In August my boy be- 
gan to flag a little, and by September I was sure he needed sea 
air. So, after thinking the matter on all sides—not wholly on 
my own side, for my baby, instead of making me more selfish, 
seemed to have knocked the selfishness out of my heart, and 
opened it to other people’s sorrows and cares—I 
wrote to my dear Miss Tommy, and proposed that 
we should come to Dover to Mrs. Wilson’s lodg- 
ings, which were good enongh for us, as they had} 
once been for Major Gordon, 

“ And then we should be no trouble to you,” I 
added, “for you might not like a baby in the 
house.” 

Which was a great piece of hypocrisy on my 
part, for who on earth could object to such a 
domestic sunbeam as my little Carl? Though 
he was not quite as silent as sunbeams—he shout- 
ed, cooed, laughed, and, very occasionally, criea. 
Still, though politeness made me disguise my 
opinion, I felt he would be a great attraction in 
any old maid’s house, and was neither surprised 
nor sorry when Miss Trotter wrote that we must 
come to East Cliff and nowhere else. So we came. 

There was no change in the place or the house, 
except that by some miraculous agency my former 
bedroom had been turned into a nursery. But 
there was a great change in me—from the idle, 
sentimental, love-sick girl, to the busy wife and 
mother, who had won from Fate all she craved. 
Was it worth the winning? Do we ever find a 
fulfilled desire as perfect as we thought it ? 

But let me not lightly condemn either myself 
or my Charlie. If in some things I had not 
gained exactly what I expected, I had. gained 
much that I did not expeet—experience, which 
is a possession in itself: a full, busy, active life, 
in which one has hardly time to consider whether 
it is a perfectly happy life or not. Also I had 
gained, in a sense, myself: had Jearned to guide 
and control myself, which is the great secret of 
guiding and governing others. In so doing I had 
also learned to live out of myself, and in and for 
others--the real mystery and best blessing of 
marriage. 

“No-—don’t imagine I ever wish I had not 
been married,” said I one day to Miss Tommy, 
when I had been opening up to her a fardel of 
eares domestic—small in themselves, but amount- 
ing oftentimes to a heavy burden, such as anmar- 
ried girls—free, careless creatures !—can hardly 
understand. “How people can ever go on mak- 
ing novels and plays end with marriage, and dis- 
miss their characters to live happy ever after, 
passes my comprehension! But for all that—for 
all that—” 

I looked at my sweet Carl, asleep on his rug 
on the shingle, with an umbrella over him, and 
thought of his kind young father, who was so 
proud of him, and so fond of him in an ignorant 
masculine way. And I felt that spite of all cares, 
mine was the true life—the natural life; that I 
had need to rejoice in it, and to thank God for 
it—as I hope I did. 

We were sitting on the shore just in front of 
Miss Trotter's house—our usual morning encamp- 
ment—with books and work, though I fear we did little at either, 
but sat watching the waves in sleepy peace, migrating backward 
from time to time—not being of the courtiers of Canute tribe, to 
make believe that our individual wills could control the routine 
of the universe. How little can any one life fashion its destiny! 
except so far 9s it takes its lot into its own hands, accepts it, and 
makes the best of it. 

I had not to look far for an example of this. Coming back 
with clearer eyes to my old haunts, I admired more than ever my 
dear Miss Tommy. I enjoyed, too, having her all to myself—at 
least so far as was possible in her busy life, It seemed, however, 
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a little less busy then it used to be, and she herself less active and 
energetic. More than once she owned to being “tired.” And 
when I suggested that she had come to the time of rest, and ought 
to rest, she did not deny it—unless by a faint smile, and a whisper 
of “Not yet—not just yet, my dear.” And as she sat beside me 
on the shingle, ostensibly keeping guard over Carl's slumbers, and 
knitting the while, I noticed that her eyes were often neither on 
the child nor her work, but fixed with a quiet sadness on the 
shining water—the “illimitable sea without bound”’—which, I 
think, when people come to the verge of this our little life they 
seem to yearn to, as if it 
reminded them of that 
eternity which, we pray, 
may satisfy all that was 
incomplete in time, and, 
in some way or other, 
round our poor petty 
existence as the ocean 
rounds the world. 

Though I had been 
at Dover some days, and 
we had had a great deal 
of talk, we had never 
once spoken of Uncle 
Gordon till this morn- 
ing, when, missing my 
daily letter from my hus- 
band, and knowing he 
was to go up to Lon- 
don on the Saturday, I 
wondered whether any- 
thing had gone wrong, 
and communicated my 
doubts to my compan- 
ion. 

Miss Trotter looked 
up. “The Monday let- 
ters come in late from 
London.” She took out 
her watch. “They will 
arrive in five minutes. 
Stay here, Decie, while 
I go and fetch them.” 

And she watched me while I tore open Charlie’s, feeling glad to 
see his dear old ugly scrawl again, more illegible than ever, as if 
he had written in great haste. (He must have done so, for he 
never mentioned Carl.) 

“J want. you to come up to London and see Uncle Gordon. 
He has fallen into the hands of a confounded quack, who promises 
to cure his-weak sight, but it seems more a case of kill than cure. 
He won’t listen to me: he may to you, or perhaps to Miss Trotter, 
if you could get her to come. He had evidently a great respect 
for her judgment. Bring her, and come at ounce.” 

“It is impossible!” I cried. ‘Leave my Carl for two days !— 
what is Charlie thinking of ? How stupid men are, even when 
husbands and fathers! Impossible!” 

Miss Trotter, who had sat down on the shingle, rose up. There 
was a new energy in her movements, a new brightness in her eyes. 


“My dear, let us try if we can not make it possible. I will go 
with you, and Carl too; the journey will not harm him, and he can 
stay with a friend of mine in London”—my mother was abroad. 
“Let me see. The next train starts in two hours, Could you be 
ready ?” : 

There was no resisting her quiet resolution. 
said, and rose. 

“You will never regret it. Look here’—she pointed out a 
postscript which I had not noticed in Charlie’s letter. “ Unless 


you come at once it may be too late. The operation is fixed for 
Tuesday.” 


“We'll try,” I 




















“ And this is Monday. Poor Uncle Gordon !” 

“Tt must not be too late,” Miss Trotter said. ‘We will go to- 
him to-night, and get him to come right away from London—here, 
perhaps. You must persuade him, Decie.” 

“ You must, Charlie said.” 

“Oh no; he only cares for his own people,” was the answer, 
with a sad kind of smile. 

How we managed it I hardly knew, but we did manage it: we 
caught our train, and arrived safely in London. She took me to 
her “friend,” an old servant, who had married from her house, 
and who now let most comfortable lodgings. There we established 
Carl and his nurse, Miss Trotter waiting patiently beside me till 
my screaming little angel was put to bed and asleep, and myself 
fed, rested, and refreshed—how she thought of me in all these 
little things! Then she said, “Shall we go?” and we went. 

It was an August evening—sunless, airless—all the more dreary 
because one knew that the sun was setting and the breezes blow- 
ing somewhere in the world—somewhere that one might get to, 
and yet could not. I often think the saddest of all wants or losses 
is a loss that one feels to be needless. 

“Why will he shut himself up in this miserable dull street,” I 
cried, as we entered it, “when he might make himself so happy 
among us all! His life is not near done yet.” 

“No, Look!”—she grasped my hand, “Is not that he, at the 
door ?” 

It was indeed poor Uncle Gordon—taller, thinner, shabbier than 
ever, I thought—standing on his door-step, with his head raised, 
staring up ata bright glimmer of light, the last rays of sunset 
caught by the attic windows opposite. He watched it till it van- 
ished, and then, feeling his way with his stick, walked slowly down 
the street. But he did not see us until I touched him, nor recog- 
nize us till I mentioned our names. 

For the moment a gleam of pleasure crossed his face. 
how good, how kind!” And then the light faded. 
come, and why? Did Charlie say anything ?” 

I answered—as Miss Trotter had decided I should answer if 
necessary, for it was the truth, though not all the truth—* Since 
you will not come and see your godson, I have brought him to see 
you, at least I shall bring him to-morrow morning.” 

“To-morrow? That will be too late.” He could not restrain a 
slight shudder. ‘“ Did not Charlie tell you?” 

“We know it all, and we have come to talk with you about it,” 
said Miss Trotter, in her firm, soft voice; and I saw her, to my sur- 
prise, put her arm through his, and guide him across the street cor- 
ner. He too seemed surprised, and then he pressed the hand close 
to his side, with a sort of acknowledgment of the kindness, and as 
if he found a certain comfort in it. 

“T was going out for my evening walk—my last, for I am to be 
shut up some weeks in total darkness. Indeed, who knows if I 
may ever see again? It is just a chance, but I think it right to 
take it. Do not you?” 

“T am not sure.” 

“ But I must take it,” said he, irritably. “I am growing so help- 
less; and if I have to live on for the next five, ten, twenty years— 
no, no, thank God, not twenty !—but even five would be too many, 
as I am now.” 

He spoke in such intense despondency that I was frightened. 
I did not understand trouble—I had seen so little of it in my 


“Ah! 
“ How did you 





IN REGENT'S PARK. 


young life—or morbid melancholy either, for Charlie, bless him ! 
takes everything easily, and is the cheeriest, most light-hearted 
soul! But my dear Miss Tommy! she was familiar with sorrow: 
as all sorrowful people instinctively knew. I fell behind a little, 
leaving the two “old folks” to walk on together. 

Soon Major Gordon stopped. ‘ How thoughtless of me! You 
will be tired, this close evening. Shall we go back to my lodgings ?” 

“Or shall we go into the Regent’s Park close by? It will be 
cooler there.” 

“ Just as you choose.” 


(to ue conTINvED.) 
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AN ANCIENT AU. THORESS. 

T is something to know of an authoress busy- 

ing herself with “deep research,” and ar- 
ranging tomes of lore, in the times when Nero 
the Cruel reigned supreme. Such a one was 
Pamphila, a Grecian lady, who prepared a gener- 
al history in thirty-three books. It was much 
commended by the ancients, but is not extant. 
She died in the first century after Christ. 





Crochet Edging. 


See illustration on page 516. 


Tue pretty edging for collars and cuffs is worked in 
crochet with rather coarse white or écra thread. It is 
crocheted in short rows crosswise, and then finished 
with a lengthwise row at the upper edge. 1st row.—2 
ch. (chain stitch), 1 p. — composed of 5 ch. —_ ; 
single crochet on the first of them),5 ch., * 1 p., 
ch., connect to the 2d of the 12 ch., a shell, for Sich 
work 1 sce, (single crochet), 5 de. (double crochet) and 
1 sc. around the last 4 of the previous 12 ch., 4 ch. ; re- 
peat from * once. 2d row.—3 p., 1 #c. on the next st. 
(stitch) in the preceding round, e ch. rf p., lch., 1 8c. on 
the st. after the next shell, 5 ch., 2 Ps 1ch., 48. paent 
the 4 ch. before the following she 1, 2 ch., 1 p., 5 ch., 
p., 1 ch., 1 sc. on the st. after the next shell, 6 ch. wm i . 
ich. be A sc. on the Ist st. in the preceding ‘round. 8d 
row.—18 ch., 1 sc. on the 8d of the next 6 ch. on the 
preceding round, 5 ch., connect to the 8th of the 12 ch., 
a shell consisting of 1 sc., 5 de., and 1 sc., around the 
previous 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 p., ich. ° iL sc. on the middle ch. 
of the next 5, 2 ch.,1 p., ’ch., 1 sc. on the st. after the 
next 2 p., 5ch., connect to the 2a of the preceding 6 ch., 
a shell around the previous 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 p., 1 sc. on 
the 8d of the nextéch. 4th row.—4 ch., 8 p., 1 8c. on 
the last of the preceding 4ch., 10 ch., turn, 1 de. on the 
vein between the 8d and 2d of the pre ceding 8p.,6ch., 
1 ec. around the vein between the 2d and Ist of the 
previous 3 p., 6 ch., 1 sc. on the last sc. in the preced- 
ing row, turn, 7 sc. around the preceding 6 ch., sepa- 
rating the ad and 8d, 4th and Sth, and 6th and 7th by 1 
p., 7 8c, around the first 6 of the next 10 ch., separating 
the Ist and 2d, 8d and 4th, Sth and 6th by 1 p., 1 ch., 2 
Pp , 2 ch., 4 sc. sround the 5 ch. before the next shell, 
2ch., 1 p.,5 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the st. after the 
next shell, 5 ch., 2 p., 1 ch., 4.8c. around the following 
5ch., 2ch., 1 p., 5 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the st. after 
the next shell. 5th row.—9ch., * 1 p., 2. ch., 1 8c. on 
the middle ch. of the next 5 in the preceding row, 2 ch., 
1 p., 6ch., 1 sc. on the st. after the next 2 i ’5 ch. 
connect to the 2d of the preceding 6 ch., a shell around 
the previous 5 ch., 4 ch. ; repeat from * once. Con- 
tinne to repeat the 205th rows, but in every repetition 
of the 2d row work the sc. at the close on the 8th of the 
first 9 ch. in the last row of the preceding pattern. For 
the row at the upper edge work ajiernately 1 dc. on the 
next st. and 2 ch. over the —_— 2 st. 


HORSF ‘ORD'S ACID PHOSPUATE 
A GOOD THING. 

Dr. Apam Mu.er, Chicago, Ill., says: ‘I have rec- 
ommended Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to my patients, 
aud have received very favorable reports. It is one of 
the very few really vaiuable preparations now offered 
to the afflicted. In a practice of thirty-five years I 
hav 9 em a few good things, and this is one of them.” 
—[Adv.] 








WHAT A MISSISSIPPI PILOT SAYS. 

Cart. D. M. Riees, who is well known at New Or- 
leans and along the Mississippi River, says, “I have 
been suffering from dyspepsia for the past five years, 
and from broken rest, by severe pains in the bowels 
and kidneys. I tried every medicine recommended for 
these diseases, without success. At last I used 2 bot- 
tle of Brown's Iron Bitters, which ng a perfect 
success in my case.” It cures all liver, kidney, and 
malarial diseases. ate J 


PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Expemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Pernie, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder gent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr, H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrix, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 











SUMMER TOURS. 


Tur Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lists, and tours covering the White Moun- 
tains, Mount Desert, the State of Maine, the Maritime 
Provinces, and all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake re- 
sorts east of Boston, will be mailed free to any address 
on application yf Luoitvs Torrin, Gen, Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass.—[{ Adv.} 





C. C, Siayne, wholesale manufacturer of Sealskin 
and all leading fashionable furs, is retailing during the 
summer at lowest cash wholesale prices. Garments 
manufactured to order. Repairing and altering done. 
ae book mailed free. No. 103 Prince St., N. Y. 
-_ v. 











PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burwerr’s 
Coooatnx. The superiority of Burxert’s Fiavonine 
arr MN consists in their perfect purity and strength. 








ADVERTISHEMEN'LS. 












pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


" BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass, 








BaKine 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Royvat. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


ANCLO-SWISS 


TRADE MARK. Milk FOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


Recommended by leading PHYSI- 
CIANS throughout the United States 
and Europe. 


CONDENSED MILK 


I use and especially for In- 
fate until the period of Deatition. 


ANGLO coc ana ik 
SWISS 


Coffee and Milk 
CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 


SBP 
33 Million Tins sold in 1883. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS. 


PRIZE 


CODEY Sst 
—$200— 


18 OFFERED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF 
GODEY’s LADY’S BOOK, 
For the best original short story. 


Those desiring to compete will be furnished with 
blanks and conditions on application to GODEY°S 
LADY’S BOOK, P. 0. Box H. H., Philade! phia, Pa. 











MILK-MAID BRAND. 





HAND-PLEATERS. 


Sallade’s Pleating Establishment is the largest in the 
world. Sallnde’s pleatings are unrivalled in the fashion 
centres of the world. Sallade’s Patent Hand-Pleater, 
fame as used in this establishment, for sale. Price $5.00. 
Book of instructions for pleating and pressing, 25c. 
Agents wanted. Henny E. Suarrs, 8 E. 18th St., N.Y. 








THE 
“ ANDREWS” 


PARLOR 
FOLDING BED. 


80 styles. The only perfect 
= folding bed. Elegant and Com- 
fortable, saving room - rent, 
Warranted not to sag. Well 
ventilated. On castors. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


KEELER & CO., 


83 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, Boston. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T, G. FARNHAM, 
No. 10 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


Art Embroidery and all materials: Plushes, Satines, 
Felts, Silk and Wool Arrasene; Fine Vienna and 
No, 2 Chenille, Embroidery, Filling, and Etching Silks ; 
Outline Cotton, warranted to wash; English Crewels 
for Kensington and Outline, Zephyrs, and other Yarns ; 
Stamped and Unstamped Momie Linen Goods, Large 
and varied assortment of Perforated Patterns, Stamp- 
ing Pads, and Powder. Upholstery Fringes, Plush 
Ornaments, and other novelties for finishing. All of 
the above I guarantee are of the best that can be fur- 
nished, and at the very lowest prices possible. Whole- 
sale and retail. Mail orders promptly filled. Send 
8c. for Catalogue, just issued. 








Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


Be Stained 





SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Tlustrated Cata- 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
Soe AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
W. C.YOUNG PHILADELPHIA, PAs 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHBRE. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
for Constipation 
loss of appetite, bile, as. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paria. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is — 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. SHAW, 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
No, 54 West 14th St., New York City. 


The Fedora Elastic Spring Wave. 


PERFECTION IN ITSELF, 


AND SUPERIOR 
to any other, patent 
waves included. 
Gass — to the 
‘forehead Tt Abgel J a 
beautiful shape and a 
perfectly natural ap- 
pearance. No nets 

uired, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly hair, or money 
refunded. From $5 
upwa 


IMPORTANT TO 
LADIES. 


My new Front Piece 


THE EMPRESS 
(patent applied for), 
Shows ladies’ own 

arting. No wig-like appearance. Fitted with my 
ores elastic spring. 
Hair Cutting and Curling on the premises by best 
French artists. 50 cents. 
Hair hought and exchanged. 
Combings made up quicker, better, and cheaper than 
by any other house, 
Front Pieces dressed while you wait. 25 cents each. 


MARIE ead RE FEATHER-LIGHT 


Naturally wavy, from $5 upward; formerly sold at 
double the price. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
The largest and most elegant stock of naturally 
Gray Hair Switches, &c., at fabulously low prices. 


UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY 

For the complexion. Produces a beautiful — 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, 
per box. Unrivalled VELOUTINE FACE POWDERS, 
50c, and $1 per box. Amula, the great Tan and 
Freckle Lotion, $2 per bottle. Indelible SAFFOLINE 
Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. 
Marshall’s ADONINE, for dyeing instantaneously the 
hair, the beard, the eyebrows, and eyelashes a beau- 
tiful light brown, brown, dark brown, or black, with- 
out injury to the hair, skin, or health, $1.50 per box. 
Applied on premises if desired. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of a. 

For Hair Dyeing, Hair Dressing, Hair Cutting, Sham- 
pooing, &c., take Elevator. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON RECEIPT 

OF 3-CENT STAMP. 
L. SHAW, 
No. 54 West 14th Street, near 6th Avenue. 


fj ‘ 
y) ) 








ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FRECKLES and TAN, 


Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion, It is reliable 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 


Blackheads, and Fleshworms. 


Ask your druggist for Perry's 
Comepons and Pimple Remedy, the 
infallible skin medicine. Send for 
circular. Brent Good & Co., 57 
Murray Street, New York. 














I have used your Soap for two years with the 
greatest satisfaction, for I find it the very best.” 


“TO MESSRS. PEARS.” 


i ANDERSON. 


NOTHING ADDS SO MUCH TO CH TO PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


Asa ht, Clear 
ees aoe 
are but —. im; 


ney mt. siacinircut colo Be 


complexion 
otlet Soap, 


PEARS’ SOAP 


pk SPE fer he Laer Cage 


Is recommended by the greatest 


lish authority on the Skin. 


h prot SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S. 
Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, Bnglant. J 
{or sale throughout the Civilized World4 
16 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 





Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1884. 
By W. Pemproxe Ferrivce. 
IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3.00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 





Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 572 pages. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece. 504 pages. 

Vol: III. Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, Portugal, United States, 
and Canada. 614 pages. 





No American is fully equipped for travel in Europe 
without this hand-book.—Phila, North American. 





Ga” Any of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Throucnout Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material 
and full instructions for $1.50, with beautiful paint 
sample 50c. extra. Perforated Patterns in latest st yles 
for Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free. 

L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
Pr. 0, Box 1654, New ¥ ork. 


PARIS SHOPPING. 
. cae work of every description. Mrs. A. LOFTUS, 
Passage Saulnier. Circular and reference. 


SHOPPIN promptly done. NoCom- 


mission cha For circular, &c., address 


























Or Every Dersonirrion 





Mus. L. BAL WIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 
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THE MOSCHCOWITZ 


Mopet Warst Linine. 
SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 








A GREAT WANT MET. 

This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 


part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 
goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 
got them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 
M. KAERMPFER, 299 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 39e. 
“ “« 35° 40 * 4be. 
41 ** 44 48e., in all colors. 
Send extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 


CORPULENCY. 


‘The injuries axiaing | fresn Lospulency B 
the most common of whi 


Umbilical Hernia 
or Rupture 


ay be ENTIRELY 
lieved by the use o 


Seeley’s Elastic 
Abdominal Belt and Umbilical Truss 


which a firm panpors is given to the abdomes, inva- 
Ke Rte diminishing its size, thereby paproving the form 
and affording comfort and ‘safety. talogue, with illus- 
trations and directions for self ypeasurement ‘mailed un- 
der plain cover, on rece iptof 25c. Address **Ladies’ 
a, 
EELEY’S ESTIBLISHMERTS) 72S" 
1947 Chestnut St. 4 Fleet 
Philsda.0.8.4-5ESUADLISHMENTS) London, 


Under patronage: of the World's most st Manor - a 
are Te D. , D. phage eee ema’ Willard Parker, 


“es “ es 










. Morton, and others 


t, Dr. Tae 
w The ‘Goerect Sead ri mmoras @ Mechanical Treatment of 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY. 

Scie en ror vrices tan wen ome or 
eerie for varicone tto lace or buckle) for 
corpulency or a. _ pulder Braces 
I. i. SEELEY bY & CO. PHILADEL PHIA, PA. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE... ....ccccccccscccceccs $4 00 
HARPEIUS WEBELY...60.cscsccrcccccseccsces 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR .. ccs ccescseccccccccesecs 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE............0+-.- 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers).........-.2..eeeeeee 10 00 


Postage Free to all anbscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





The Volumes of the Wreex«tiy and Bazar bevin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prori« with the tirst Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Nnomber of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harverr’s Youne Peor.x sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps, 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 2% cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Sanare Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Harrenr & Brorinens, 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 

Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


aa- HARPER'S CATALOGUE. of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Pomage Stamps. 


INVALID RoLuinc CHAIR. 
aes (Reclining.) 
e . mA Priceless Boon to 






Mention ‘this pa; 
invalid © Chair Co. New Maven, Conn, 


Honiton aud Point- Lace Patterns, 
BRAIDS, THREADS, PURLINGS, &c. 


Send 8c. stamp for Catalogue. 
CHARLES E. BENTLEY, 
1144 Broadway, N. Y.; or, 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
SOFTENS AND PRE 
SERVES LEATHER 
Does not harden, scale 
nor crack. Ask any 
lady who has used 
it. Leading dealers 
Proncunce itthe dest. 


~ DON'T GET CRAZY 


ae started until you see the new book of ‘Crazy 
itches, in Six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 
Price 25c. Mailed by 


BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, | N. Y. 
THIS INK IS MANUF’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 




















ELBERON 


FINE: 
TWILL 





Me ELVET 


cimwmyprb! 


> 





WHY? 
BECAUSE: 


oe <THE COST of any other VELVET cr 

LVETEEN of like appearance for 
COSTUMES, MILLINERY AND TAILORS USE. 
WEARS TWICE AS LONG than an 
WOVEN in BLACK and ALL COLORS. 
FAST FACE AND PURE DYE. 


other. 


CENUINE —only when back of every second yard is stamped: 
“ELBERON FINE TWILL VELVET.” 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES, 


Wm. Openhym & Sons, Sole Ag’ts, N.Y. 





TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 


ZY, impalpable, 


adherent. 
RICE POWDER 


WITH BISMUTH 4. 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 i 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Parts. 


he a 


SPECIAL 


PREPARED 


| 
| 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 
POWDER. 


> 


2) 
ee s” 
% Hygienical 
2 ro Preparations 
&° oe for 


the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 





New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. | 





“owe my 









Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICU. os 
= REMEDIES. 


Testimonial of a 
Boston lady. 






ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 

Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Sale Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curicura Remeptes. 

Couriovra Resouvent, the new blood purifier, 





poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause, 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuttoura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Curtoura Remenpirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Rlood Puritiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywi.ere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porren Devi @ anv Ci Curmioar, Co, he Boston, | Mass. 


NOTICE 10 ADVERTISERS 


Electrotypes and cuts used in the advertising 
columns of Harper’s WereKty, Bazar, Youne 
Prove, and MaGazinr, prior to this date, and 
no longer in use, will be destroyed unless claimed 
and removed before September Ist, 1884. 

As the number of electrotypes and cuts on 
hand is very large, owners are requested to send 
proofs of such as they wish returned, or to 


identification. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 


June 1, 1884. 


" “: * 

Perforated Stamping Patterns. 
1 IRECTIONS for making Jndelible Paint and Pow- 
der for Stamping ; Instractions _° working the 
stitches, a Sample Pattern, and New Sampie Boox 
containing over 400 Illustrations of New and Choice 
Dexigns tor all kinds of Embroidery. All for 12 two- 

cent stamps (24 cts.).. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 








cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and | 


describe them in such a manner as to aid their | 


PARFUMERIE OU CAPITOLE 


Fountain of Beauty: the only beneficial and most 
transparent face liquid in existence. Poudre Veloutine: 
unequalled velvet-like face-powder yet produced — 
white, pink, or flesh colors. Eztract de Rose and Rouge 
de Venns, for the lips and cheeks, is unsurpassed. All 
Druggists, Dry and Fancy Goods Stores, Coiffeurs, and 
Perfumers keep a full line of the above firm. Send for 

Catalogue. At Wholesale: ED. BURNHAM, 6 East 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. ; General Depot, 

A. SIMONSON, No. 34 East 14th St., 


| Patchwork is NOT alike. 
Our packages for 50c. contain Plush 
| sae Satin only (no dress goods) with 
fos red piece and sheets of 
| fancy stitches. Pkges.of Embroid- 
ery Silk, full skeins (no scraps), 

with beads, spangles, &c., 2% 

| 50 cents. Send for Catalogue. 
Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. 

‘+ 
HARPER’S BAZAR 

CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT wo Me. J. G. CROTTY, 


Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


SOE Satin fin- 
ished Golden 
® Beauties, Souve- 
nirsof Friendship, 
Pen Script Mot- 4g 
ie Bird ote 


N.Y. 





| 
| 








genuinerolled gold em, revel 50c. Agt’s 's comp olete albu 
norted embossed scrap pictures, 20cts. Alling Bros., Northfo rt. Ch 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 


Colcr or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtu Avenve, New Yor. 








| 
| 

| 

| 

| This Elegant Solid Plain Ring, made of 
| Heavy 1%. Rolled Gold plate, packed 
| in Velvet Casket, Sep pray ars, 
| 

| 







yost- paid, Ade. or (ej 
or thes, all Gold, Sil- 

with name on, 1@c., 
FREE. 
ONN. 


rT, Roses, L on, Ie 
| pn ben fee a a xy Dil re in “Gold 4 Ring ES 
ARD CO., CENTERBR:’ 





S5*. 


and fast dyed, and every inch is nteed. 


worn, is 85 cts.a yard. This 
The Publie, although they don 


ard 





WONDERFUL 


| AANA 256 2) 


A YARD. 


LEW IS’S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 





If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new dress for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful 


olors now 


quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 
a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New. York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
= manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
cts. a yard. LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
They will Tah be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS’S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, 
ete their Velveteens more than they deserve. = for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post: 
Waen Waiting, Puease MENTION THIS MAGAZIN 


LEWIS & CO.,6 West {4th St., N. Y. 


LEWIS'S have opened 


will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden | 


DRY GOODS FROM NEW YORK 
x2" | WEST PRICES 


Promptly and 

carefully filled 
Silks and Dress Goods a specialty. Illustrated Cata- 
logue sent free. 


Le Boutillier 3 
reet 
Brothers, | _NEW ¥ ORK. 


FRESH BOOKS 


FOR 


SUMMER READING 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


"T Say Noe 





Of 23d 


Or, The Love Letter Answered. A Novel. By 
Witkie Couixs, Author of “The Woman in 
White,” “The Moonstone,” &. 16mo, Cloth, 
50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 


The Miz Maze, 


A Story. By Nine Authors. 16mo, Paper, 35 
cents. 
Ill. 
A Perilous Secret. 
A Novel. 3y CHartes Reape 12mo, Cloth 


(Uniform with Harper’s Household Edition of 


Charles Reade’s Works), 75 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 
IV. 
Dissolving Views, 
A Novel. By Mrs. ANprew Lane. 16mo, Half 
Cloth, 50 cents ; Paper, 35 cents 
¥; 
Good Stories, 
By Cuartes Reape. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1.00; Paper, 50 cents, 


VI. 
Mothers in Council, 


16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
VII. 


Piccadilly. 


A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. By 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “ Altiora Peto,” 
“Trene Macgillicuddy,” &. 16mo, Paper, 25 
cents. 


VIII. 


Manners aud Social Usages, 


3y Mrs. Jonn Suerwoon, 
planted Rose.” 


Author of “ 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


A Trans- 


IX. 
The Entailed Hat: 
Or, Patty Cannon’s Times. A Romance. By 
GrorGk ALrreD Townsenp (“Gath”). 16mo, 


Cloth, $1.50. 


—_—_____ 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 
Lancelot Ward, M.P. 


By Grorge Temprr. 20 cents. 


Venns’s Doves. By Ina As suworrn TayLor. 20 cts 

Lucia, Hngh, and Anc ther. By Mrs. J. H. Neepere 
20 cents a 

“I Say No;” or, The Love Letter Answered. | By 


Witxige Cousins. 20 cents. 


A Perilous Secret. By Cuartrs Reape. 20 ceuts. 


My Ducats and My Daughter. 


20 cents. 


Godfrey Helstone. By Georotana M. Craik. 20 cts. 


A Fair Country Maid. By E. Farrrax Bynene. 20 cts. 


In the West Countrie. By May Crommetin. 20 cents. 
John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. 
20 cents. 


By W. Ciarg Russe. 
The Way of the World. By D. Curistter Murray. 
20 cents. 


2 Hanren & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

C2 Hanren’s Caratogunx matled free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in stanips. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 


All materials and trimmings at lowest prices. Also 
stamping patterns. Send for price-list. 
GRAHAM & CO., 26 West 14th Street, N. Y 


A PRIZE 


in this world. 
sure. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

8 money right away than anything else 
Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
At once address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








“THE FOUR SEASONS.” 

New set of Imported Curds by mail on receipt of 
three 2c. stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. Y 
Chromos, all embossed, 10¢. ; 
| 50 


11 pks. & 4-blade pear!- 
handle Knife, $1. 


EATON BROS., Northford, Ct. 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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NO, INDEED! 


“JT DO NOT WITHOUT DANGER WALK THESE STREETS.” 
—Shakespeare. 


FACETIZ. 


Tuner healthy young men rode out in the country one day to visit 
a penurions old lady. and at dinner saw with dismay that the table 
contained about enough food for one delicate appetite. The poet of 
the party being requested by the old lady to ask a blessing, complied 
in this wise: 

“Three slices of bread for four of us— 
Thank the Lord there are no more of us! 
A little more cake, for God’s sake! Amen,” 


aaearae + Suis 
“ What part of the chicken will my little girl have ?” asks papa, of a 
three-year-old, 
“Oh, I'll take the lizard, if you please, papa.” 
biigeeanigiinnouhionss 


Enter Bridget with a ten-by-twelve mirror, from which part of the 
uicksilver has been scratched, in her hands, and the pallor of mortal 
ear on ber countenance. ‘ Oh, if ye plase, mum, the board fell off 

the back of this, and I see it was all covered with frost, but whin I went 
to scrape it off, sure and it showed me hand instead of me face. This 
counthry is too cowld for me intoirely.” 


end 

Willie L-—, our little three-year-old friend, was stung one evening 
by a huge mosquito. “Oh, mamma!” he cried, “ thet thing has foot- 
nails; it stuck me awfully wiv ’em.” 


cS = 

Finest Corton Pranter. “ Well, Green, I hear you done knocked 
down a man on the steamboat t’other day.” 

Sxoonp Piantren. “ Yes; one of them cotton spectators came up 
and asked me to give him an pe se! of my cotton. 1 diffused, where- 
upon he consulted me; then I picked up one of them windlass chairs 
and knocked him presperous.” (This conversation is a fact. 


icecisinadlempinnen 
Finst Danxy. “ Well, didn’t you make a bargain with Mr. John- 
son 7” 
Sxoonp Darky. “No, sab; I made a composition to him, but he 
‘lowed he wouldu’t deceive it.” 
SSS et 


“ My friend,” said a Wabash Avenue nabob to a New-Yorker, “ you 
are too earily depressed. Crush your troubles down like a man. 
When a difficulty avises before me, I put my foot on it.” 

* Ah,” sighed the New-Yorker, “‘ but then you have a Chicago foot.” 


Bie Grint. (to five-year-old Fannie on a boarding-school stairs). ‘Oh, 
Fannie, give me a Kiss.” 
Fannin. “Can't; I've only one left, and I want that for seed.” 
ART AO 


A Methodist minister once started a church in a young Western 
town, bat for want of pecuniary support was soon obliged to aban- 
don it. His farewell sermon to the lukewarm brethren was charac- 
terized by more heat than elegance. He ended thus: “ At the last day 
the Lord will say to St. Peter, ‘Where is your flock ?’ and St. Peter 
will anewer, ‘ Here, Lord.’ He wil) say to Calvin, ‘And where are 
your sheep?’ and Calvin will reply, ‘Here, Lord’; and so all of the 
shepherds can answer. But when He asks me, ‘Where are your 
sheep?’ how will you feel when I am compelled to reply, ‘ Lord, I 
haven't any ; mine were all hogs’ ?” 


suseqnieetpdiiniehas 

“Oh! doctor,” exclaimed a frightened mother, “my baby has swal- 
lowed three cherry pits. Will she die?” 

“No,” gravely replied the doctor; “ but if you allow her to repeat 
the experiment, her stomach will soon be in a pitiful condition.” 

—_——o_—— 

“ Arise with the lark, and with the lark to bed,” read a Jittle boy from 

his First Reader; then he stopped a moment and contemplated the 
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SLIGHTLY AGGRAVATING, 


HE. “MADAM, THE NEXT TIME YOU PUT A SHEET OF STICKY FLY-PAPER ON MY CHAIR IN THE 
PLACE OF A TIDY, AND LET ME TAKE A NAP ON IT BEFORE I] FIND IT OUT, LL GET A DIVORCE! 


[And all she said was, “ And all that fy-paper wasted, too !” 


You me<% me!!!” 


CARVING A FINE ART. 


HUSBAND, “ MARY, HAS THE DOG BEEN AT THIS MEAT?” 
WIFE, “No, DEAR; I CARVED WHEN YOU WERE AWAY YESTERDAY.” 

















pistons of a lark at the head of the 
€ 


lark's toe-nails are so long I'd be 
afraid to go to bed with him.” 


oh A 


A COURSE OF “BANTING.” 


AUNT (who has been making a dress for Alice's doll). “* WHY, ALICE, 
WHAT MADE YOU TAKE ALL THE SAWDUST OUT OF BELINDA ?” 

ALICE, ‘“* BECAUSE YOU SAID LAST NIGHT THIN PEOPLE DIDN'T 
FEEL THE HEAT AS MUCH AS FAT ONES DO, AND” (apologetically) “‘ BE- 
LINDA WAS 80 STOUT.” 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


BABY. “HOW WOULD YOU LIKE ME TO LIFT YOU UP THAT 
way?” 


Brupprr Sampo. “ Brudder Mose, you knows nigh "bout eberyting ; 
will you splain to de bredren what makes de sound ob de wind ?” 

Brupper Mose. “* Well, my bredren, de imapired Scripters done tole 
us dat God and his angels are eberywhar ; now I ‘low dat de sound ob 
de wind is done made by deir wings.” 

Youne Brupper Pers. “ Must be a powerful bird what fanned up 
dat cyclone.” 

Brupper Mose (with great dignity). “ De nex’ mischristian, unor- 
thobox remark like dat jest perfetrated by Brudder Pete, will tote de 
one what makes it outer dis yere Bible class.” 


——_————— 

Samno. “ Miss Sallie, I’ve done filled this yere jug. Shall I put any 
mo’ in it ?” , 

Little Willie L saw a one-legged man while out walking the oth- 
erday. His auntie told him that it was a “ poor crippled man.” When 
Willie returned home he cried, ‘Oh, mamma! saw a poor man 
with only one leg ; the other leg was a crip.” 





eaicipenibenlijipeteiennians 

A good story used to be told, years ago, of old Mr. McGibbons (let 
us call him), of Albany. It was in the season of peaches that he one 
day stepped from his office at about noon to ask a man in his employ, 
Stephen by name, to do him an errand. 

“Stephen,” said the old gentleman, “I want a small measure of 
—- I saw some nice ones on the corner above,” saying which he 
sanded the man a sixpence. 

Stephen went to the peach stand, but found no measure at a less 
cost than ten cents. He consequently bought a ten-cent measure, add- 
ing the necessary money from his own pocket, and said nothing about 
the price to old Mr. McGibbons. The old gentleman at once attack- 
ed the fruit, and evidently greatly enjoyed it. Stephen stood by for a 
moment or more, in the expectation of being invited to partake. Mr 
McGibbons, however, appeared to think such attention unnecessary, 
and continued to eat peach after peach himself. Finally he took out 
his bandana and laid the remaining peaches carefully in it, then knot- 
ted it into a bag, saying, as he left the office to go home for dinner, 
“Peaches are a fine fruit, Stephen—a fine fruit; when they get a 
leetle cheaper I mean to live on ’em.” 

—_—_.——__—_ 

The late Mr. Wickham, in his day among the foremost at the Rich- 
mond bar, was not averse to saying a witty thing when occasion offer- 
ed, One day Mr. Wickham was in consultation with some friends, 
when Mr. John B——, who was much addicted to bibulous pursuits, 
walked by, and saluted Mr. Wickham very hilariously. 

‘ a Good-morning, John,” was Mr. W.’s courteous reply to the salu- 
ation. 

“John who 2” asked one of Mr. W.’s friends, 

** Demijohn,” was the immediate reply. 

maqntagtinpens 

“Oh, mamma,” said little Julia, on her return one day from schoo], 
“T'm in the squeal to Germany !” 

“The sqaem ?” asked her puzzled mamma. 

“Yes, ’m, the squeal,” said Julia, opening her geography to confirm 
her assertion by pointing to a division in her text-book, entitled, “‘ The 
Sequel to Germany.” 


Why is the letter a like a chronically sick individual ?—Because it's 
in valid. 





ssson, ‘*Mamma,” he said, “that 
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WATCH & CLOCK-MAKERS,. 








AROUND THE WALL STREET CLOCK. 








